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olumbia ANNOUNCES A 
NATURAL FINISH CLOTH AS 
THE LATEST ADDITION TO ITS 
LINE OF FINE BOOK CLOTHS 





NEWPORT 


NATURAL FINISH 


i HE SAME BRILLIANCE OF COLOR 
i jpn BEAUTY OF FINISH AND 
| TEXTURE THAT CHARACTERIZE ALL 
f Columbia CLOTHS MAKE THIS NEW 
|| ADDITION THE FINEST MATERIAL 
| FOR FICTION BINDINGS ~ 


BRADFORD BUCKRAM ‘ MINERVA ’ TITLE VELLUM 
TUDOR LINEN ' SAMSON HEVI-DUTY ‘ ATLANTIC 





THE Columbia MILLS, INC. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BRANCHES: Baltimore * Boston +» Chicago » Cincinnati » Cleveland + Dallas » Denver - Detroit 


Fresno - Kansas City » Los Angeles » Minneapolis » New Orleans » New York »* Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Portland, Ore. +» St.Louis +» San Francisco * Seattle 


, Spokane 
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HIERIDAN 


She Leaders in Bookbinding Machinery 


Since 1835 





The SMASHER 


With or Without Automatic Conveyor 










Heaviest and most powerful 
smasher on the market. Auto- 
matically adjusted head. 
Equipped with gauge for reg- 
istering opening and safety 
shearing pins. 


Also 
The GATHERER 
Th 


e machine that thinks 


The CASEMAKER 
12,000 . per 


The BACKLINER 


8,000 Books a day 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


135 Lafayette St. 


550 So. Clark St. 
New York 


ar Chicago, Il. 
944261 
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You Can Stretch a Dollar 
Temporarily POTDEVIN 
BINDERY GLUERS 





for 
LIBRARY BOOKS 
DESK PADS 
BLANK BOOKS 
LOOSELEAF COVERS 
MEMO BOOKS 
CALENDARS 
LITHOGRAPH MOUNTS 
GREETING CARDS 
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But for 


Permanent Flexibility 





Use 







Swift's 
TACKIFLEX 
Flexible Glue 





















Real and lasting flexibility is its out- 
standing characteristic. It bends like 
rubber — and it never dries hard nor 
cracks. 


TACKIFLEX has an_ exceptionally 
long, “tacky” stage. It becomes tacky 
immediately on spreading and remains 
sticky for such a long period that a max- 
imum number of pieces can be glued up 
before assembling. 










SPEEDY GLUING 


Machine-gluing is five times faster than brush 
daubing. The glued sheets are applied and 
pressed flat in two-thirds the time that brushed 
sheets require. Glue never spreads at the edges, 
so no clean-up is needed. 






















SPLENDID INVESTMENT 


Use of a Potdevin Gluer for four months, 
saving the wages of a $20.00 per week brush 
worker, more than repays the cost of the machine. 
Most machines sold seven years ago are still in 
daily use. 


These qualities plus low cost per 
pound— make TACKIFLEX the out- 
standing glue for all hand work. 
















: Leatherette, vellum, corduroy, velveteen, can- 
A Complete Glue Service vas, buckram, fabrikoid, cardboard and paper 
sheets, as well as most grades of genuine leather, 
are properly glued whether thin, thick, smooth, 
embossed or pebb!ed. 








Swift & Company produces a complete line of glues 
for the bookbinding industry — flexible, dry, and liquid 

. . a specialized grade for each specific operation. 

Write for a sample of TACKIFLEX or information 
regarding other grades. 


















POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1265 38th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Swiit & Company 


Chicago, III. 
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Looking Forward 


LANCING back at the year that 
(5. passed, it is with keen appre- 
ciation that we turn forward to 1932. 
To continue the established policies 
of high quality and specialized 
sialon to bookbinders is our purpose 
—that the entire industry may share 
in generous portion the prosperity 

of the New Year is our 


sincere hope. 


we 


STURDITE 


CARPENTER & CO. 
a HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


January, 1932 





THE BERRY PNEUMATIC 
STANDING BOOK PRESS 


Saves Time, Labor 
and Floor Space 


One Berry Press will do the work of ten hand- 
presses. This press will accommodate platforms 
20 in. X 27¥% in. x 48 in. high. Operated with 60 
to 100 pounds air pressure. 
The 18 in. stroke allows 
quite a variation in the 
height of the pile of books. 


Write for illustrated circular 
covering this machine 


Berry Machine 
Company 


716 N. First St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Din many years of exper- 
ience as specialists to the 
publishing and allied trades 
places us in the position to 


serve the most exacting clien- 


tele. 


Aone our many 
accounts we list 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Macmillan Co. 

Century Co. 

lves Washburn 

Chas. Scribner's Sons 


22 West 30th St., N. Y. C., Telephone BOG. 4-5347 
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Photograph Courtesy of Chris-Craft 
Corporation, Algonac, Michigan 


Sistitns strains—the hammering of heavy seas— 
constant vibration that would spread inferior joints 
—merciless exposure to the elements—must all be 
combatted by the glue required in boat building. 
There can be no compromise with safety ! 
So Chris-Craft Boats are built with Animal Glue! 
Their slim, seaworthy lines are made proof against 
strain and pressure. They are extra strong and extra 
sure—with the unequalled tenacity that Nature has 
put into Animal Glue. 
In addition to its strength, Animal Glue assures 
. economy in manufacture and adaptability to any 
Animal Glue need. Whatever YOU make... however you make 
is best for you! it... Animal Glue has advantages that will bring 
a decided difference to your product, your prestige 
and your profits! 


NA TIOONA L m~S SO CivAeTiqg ma 


OF CLUE MANUFACTURERS 


H. B. Sweatt, Secretary * ° °* 55 West 42nd Street, New York 
January, 1932 








“We are delighted 


THE BOOK SERVICE COMPANY «© 15 EAST 40 © NEW YORK CITY © TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 3336 


November 16, 1932 


Peerless Roll Leaf Co., Inc. 
911-917 New York Avenue 
Union City, New Jersey. 


Dear Sir 


> are ag el with the Be ay Bin nding for 
“Tenth Annual of Advertieing Art 


Everyone who sees it ee. it is the finest bind- 
ing ever used on our Annual The gold stamping 
against the black _ et arene en finish makes a very 
Gistinctive effec It is gratifying to know that 
the binding is a only beautiful but also durable 
that it will stand the wear and tear of continual 

ing. 


Please accept our thanks for bringing Perhatex to 
our attention. 


Very truly yours 
THE BOOK SERVICE COMPANY 


(ftbh roux _ 





Have You Received 
the Permatex Swatch Book? 


If you use or specify binding materials you should 
have the Permatex Swatch Book. It contains 
samples of the complete Permatex line including 
all colors, grains, and qualities available, as well as 
samples of the distinctive Permatex Prints. You 
should have this book. A copy will be sent you 
on request. 


PERMATEX 


ee ROLL LEAF COMPANY, 


Bookbinding 


INC. 


Magazine 
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HE publishers of the Tenth Annual of Advertising 
Art were looking for a distinctive binding material. 


After experimenting with various types of binding 
materials they finally turned to Permatex. They se- 
lected a solid black Lustersheen finish against which 
the genuine gold stamping on the cover and back- 
bone stands out distinctly. ‘Everyone who sees it 
thinks it is the finest binding ever used on our An- 


nuals,"" say the publishers in their letter reproduced 
opposite. 


Permatex offers the publisher beauty and durability, 
an ideal combination in a binding material. It offers 
the binder even greater possibilities. There are quali- 
ties, colors, and grains to meet every requirement. 
There are distinctive lustrous finishes, striking patterns, 
and modern prints which are exclusive to the Per- 
matex line. In selecting a Permatex design for a par- 
ticular volume the publisher has a wider selection 
from which to choose. The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
for instance, chose a Permatex print for one of the 
most popular bindings of their latest edition. For 
works of reference and all books which must stand 
continual handling, Permatex is especially fitted. 


Outstanding advantages of Permatex, from the 
binder's point of view, are its easy-working qualities, 
the elimination of special treatment on turn-ins, and 
the fact that the end sheets of books bound in Per- 
matex will not loosen. It is waterproof—a damp cloth 
rubbed lightly over the surface quickly cleans and 
freshens it without dimming its color or lustre. Per- 
matex will not crack, peel, or "grey off." It will not 
grow sticky. It does not contain ingredients which 
tend to tarnish roll leaf. It comes in widths which cut 
economically. 


Permatex is made by The Permatex Fabrics Company, 
a division of the great Aspinock Mills of Jewett City, 
Connecticut, and distributed through the Peerless 
Sales organization. 
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with the Permatex binding... 


913 NEW YORK AVE., UNION CITY, N. J. 
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Four Other Services 
Offered by PEERLESS 


PEERLESS GENUINE ROLL GOLD 
e LEAF. Its use eliminates sizing, lay- 
ing-on, and unnecessary brushing off. 


PEERLESS IMITATION ROLL GOLD 
LEAF AND COLOR FOILS. Their 
use results in clean-cut impressions 
which remain lustrous for a consider- 
able time. Send for Color Chart. 


PEERLESS ROLL LEAF ATTACH- 
3 MENTS. Two-draw and Three-draw 
Split Feed Attachments. Crriss-cross 
Feed Attachments. Thermostatic 
Heat Controls. Electric Heads. Small 
Hand Presses. Roll Leaf Cutters. 


PEERLESS BOOKBINDING INKS. 

4 they cover well, dry overnight, re- 
main opaque, and retain their bril- 
liance. 
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The ''PERFIX" Perforator 
*—revolutionary in design 
*—astounding in performance 


Available in two sizes: 


* 24 inches and 36 inches wide 


HICKOK New SR All Metal 
Ruling Machine 


The machine that has revolutionized Pen Paper 
Ruling. The output of this machine is from 100% 
to 200% greater than on the old style and the 
quality of a higher grade. We believe that unless 
a shop is equipped with this machine in the next 
few years it will not be able to compete with those 
that are. It will pay you to look into the merits of 
this wonderful machine. 

Write for circular and prices. No. 1 Machine 
maximum size sheet 24 in. wide and 28 in. long. 
No. 2 machine maximum size sheet 28 in. wide and 
32 in. long. Minimum sheet 5 in. x 5 in. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 
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Reduce Perforating Costs 
with the "Perfix" 


it is faster —up to 25 sheets may be fed at a 
time. 

—2000 perforations are made each 
minute. 


it is simpler —only one needle to be set for each 
line of perforations. 

—strikes are quickly set on a cam 
wheel. 


it is versatile © —perforates one or fifty lines equally 
well. 
—the distance between the round 
holes is adjustable. 
—lines may be perforated as close 
together as 9/16 inch. 
it is economical—the machine is of a very sturdy con- 
struction and will render years of 
satisfactory service. 
—needles, matrices and needle car- 
riers are very inexpensive. 
The "PERFIX" merits your consideration—write for details 


Sole distributors for U. S. A. 


KARL KRAUSE U. S$. CORPORATION 


Showrooms, Offices and Service Department 


121 Varick Street New York City 


National Book Sewing Machine 


The simplest and most efficient 
Book Sewing Machine— 
using straight needles 
and hooks 


JOSEPH E. SMYTH COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: 
727 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY 
Sole Selling Agents 


New York Chicago 


Philadelphia 


; 
; 
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KERATOL 
is for those who 
care -at-all about 
quality and work- 
ability. 






Vol. XL 


Keratol 
















Saturday, January 2nd, 1932 








Courier 


THE WEATHER: FAIR 
TODAY: with brisk trade 
winds tomorrow, and in- 
creasing crowdedness 
Keratol business. 





Vol. XL 





“X-Cel”, G. C. Hicks, McQuiddy Entry, Wins $100.00 Christmas Contest Award 
BEST DESCRIBES NEW KERATOL BOOKBINDING FINISH 
Name Tilt Reveals Perfect End Sheet Anchorage with 30 Types of Adhesives 


GOLD STAMPS PERFECTLY: “DUALL,” 
“GUILD-CRAFT” 2nd and 3rd—24 STATES, 


47 CITIES SEND IN OVER 180 ENTRANTS 





Newark, N. J., December 15th.—With | 


a flood of mail winding up the Keratol 
contest for a name indicative of the spe- 
cial advantages of their new bookbinding 
finish, the Prize Award Committee an- 
nounced the winners after deliberating 
four and a half hours. The element of 
surprise was assured by the rules of the 
contest which made it impossible for the 
committee to anticipate identity of the 
winners until after the votes were rend- 
ered. 


Lively Debate Over 12 Finalists 


By process of elimination, eligibles 
were reduced to 12 names, the winners 
finally being: “X-CEL,” G. C. Hicks, of 
McQuiddy Printing Co., Nashville, Tenn. ; 
“DUALL,” F. V. Anderson, Atlanta Ptg. 
& Litho. Co. Atlanta, Ga.; “GUILD 
CRAFT,” James Petrie, Wm. H. Rade- 
maekers & Son Co., Newark, N. J., to 
whom checks for $100, $50 and $25 were 
sent December 15th. The five dollar win- 
ners were “BOOK BEAUTY,” S. Un- 
derhill of Grady Bindery, New York; 
“BINDWELL,” John Borsdamm, Stan- 
ford University Press, Palo Alto. Cal.; 
“PERFECTION,” John A. Holden, R. 
R. Bowker Co., New York; “SPEED- 
TEX,” Herbert A. Ferguson, Inland 
Printing Co., Springfield, Mo., and 
“VERSATOL,” Miss Lillie Bellingrath, 
a Library Building Co., Atlanta, 

a. 


Contest Displays Ingenuity 


Considerable ingenuity was shown by 








some of the contestants, with names sub- | 


mitted in the form of miniature bindings, 


and, in quite a few cases, the entry card | 


itself served as the demonstration of the 
end-sheet adhesive quality. The greatest 


gratification, however, came with the test- | 


reports, which, in every case either veri- 
fied, or proved by display, that end-sheet 
anchorage was successful, although 30 
varieties of adhesives were used—all ac- 
complished without specially treating the 
Keratol sample involved. That was con- 
sidered most conclusive, and of course, 


the tests on stamping in gold or imita- | 


tions. also ranked 100 per cent. 


In another column the method of con- | 


ducting the award is explained. Keratol 
“X-CEL” finish provided the major task 
for the Keratol laboratories for 
months, and it was only after innumer- 
able series of tests and experiments prov- 
ing “X-CEL” to excell any other similar 
type of fabric, that The Keratol Company 
released it for the trade. 


January, 1932 
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Keratol Executives Express 
Appreciation of Nationwide 
Interest in “X-Cel”’ Finish; 
Award Method Described 


Newark, N. J., December 16th.—J. K. 
Weidig, General Manager, and F. L. 
Ford, Salesmanager of The Keratol Com- 
pany voiced enthusiasm regarding the 
merits of “X-CEL” finish, and the man- 
ner in which it won the approval of con- 
testants. Mr. Ford stated, “We wanted 
the name for this new finish, but wanted 
to make sure that every one sending a 
suggestion would know what they were 
talking about. That’s why the contest 
rules made it essential to suggest only 
after an actual test. Incidentally that test 
just about convinced a large proportion 
of practical bookbinders that Keratol had 
accomplished what others attempted.” 


Awards Made “Blind” 


As entries were received, each was 
given a number, and the corresponding 
numiber and submitted name or names 
were typed on a sheet of paper. No other 
information appeared on it, and this paper 
later became the ballot from which actual 
selection was made. The entry cards 
never left the desk of the mail clerk until 
after the awards were completed, and 
were kept locked-up from every one until 
the winners were selected. 


Broad Interest Indicated 
Resume of the entrants after the vot- 
ing, showed returns from 47 different 
cities, and 24 states submitting names, 
many, of course coming from more than 





| one entrant in a city. 








Editor Present at Selection 


L. H. Joachim, “Silent Witness” of 
Judges’ Award 


In order to establish the method of 
selection, Mr. L. H. Joachim, editor of 
BooKBINDING MAGAZINE, spent the after- 
noon witnessing the pros and cons in the 
debates which finally eliminated all but 
twelve names, and then reduced this list 
to the,necessary eight. He was as in- 
terested as anyone present regarding the 
identity of the winners, and expressed 
himself as perfectly satisfied that no fault 
could be found with the manner the con- 
test was conducted. 





Peas 24: Tears. «0 
Keratol 


has provided for publishers 
and bookmakers, the best 
possible fabric obtainable, 
and the ever-increasing 
number of users who spe- 
cify Keratol testify to its 
quality. 





Dollar for Dollar in Beauty— 
Durability—and Workability, no 
other bookbinding fabric offers 
a comparative value. 





THE KERATOL COMPANY 


Newark New Jersey 








for Bookbinding “X-cellence” 
ALL SHOP TESTS REPORT 


KerATo, “X-CEL” Finisu 


The most improved and most economical. 


“X-CEL” finish has a “DUAL” advantage in 
end-sheet adhesion and gold stamping. 


“GUILD-CRAFT” 


— “*BINDWELL” 


and 


“SPEED-TEX” are three names which were 


good enough to earn prizes. 


“VERSATOL”—“BOOK BEAUTY” and “PER- 
FECTION” also describe its prepossessing 


qualities. 


USE 


KERATOL “X-CEL” FINISH FOR BETTER BOOKS 


“better in production—better in appearance” 


NIECA 


RESEARCH 


to the Fore in Industry Today 


: . : ’ A RELIABLE PRODUCT FOR 
Researching is an old story with us. That’s THE RELIABLE BOOKBINDER 

what we have been doing for many, many 

years, with, as our sole problem, the desire 


to produce the best possible bookbinders’ S eneca W ire & 
stitching wire. Manufacturing Co. 
Reliable binderies that have used 


our product can testify to its qual- Manufacturers of 
ity. That is what our reputation is “SENECA” Brand Wire 


built on. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


CHAMBERS 


BROTHERS 
COMPAN Y 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This new Quadruple WILL PERFOR- 
ATE THE HEADS and produces a 
remarkable improvement in appear- 
ance of the finished book. 


Two sizes of Quadruple Folders—Three sizes of Publishers have given an emphatic 


Double Sixteens. One single 3 and 4 fold Job- approval. Standard Quadruple Im- 
ber, all Head Perforating. position. 


AT =f ro LDA © ee 2D Bee: 
CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 
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HOLLISTON 


Books designed, bound 
and stamped by the 
Paris Art Book Bindery 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


dignity ....styke.... elegance 


If you are planning a book which would 
benefit by an appearance of dignity, style 
and elegance, choose Holliston Suede Cloth 
for the binding material. This new fabric 
looks like rich suede leather yet it costs 
no more than a good grade of book cloth. 


The striking bindings pictured above show 
how Suede Cloth responds to fine craftsman- 
ship. But don’t get the impression that Suede 
Cloth needs coddling. With only a simple 
ink title it will lift any book cover out of 
the commonplace. Try it on your next book. 


HOLLISTON BOOK CLOTHS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
14 


INC., Norwood, Massachusetts 
PHILADELPHIA - 


CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS 
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A New Year's Message to 
All Bookbinders for 1932 


HESE are times that try men's souls and 
at first reflection it almost seems a strain 
on the heart-strings to wish the average man 
a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. Nothing is truer than that in 
the past few years people have been living in a fool's paradise and the 
awakening has been devastating and destructive. 































There are still millions of souls who have not recovered from the 
fever, and the only things in all the world that they have the slightest in- 
terest in are the crackle of new bills and the clinking of the gold. Man- 
hood, character, love, affection, industry, youth, education, religion are 
all out of their lives. If they shake their heads, they rattle like pennies 
in a child's bank. 


Our purpose on this earth is not to make a living but to make a life. 
Even though there may be much cause for discouragement and despair, 
let us in the coming year more fully renew our interest in the finer things 
of life, such as | have enumerated, so that our happiness and our joys and 
our pleasures will be found in an occasional conquest and thrill within us, 
rather than in the veneer of sophistication that seems to have taken the 
place of the solid, worthwhile things of life in this money age. All is not 
lost. There are still 


"The pleasant books, that silently among 

Our household treasures take familiar places, 

And are to us as if a living tongue 

Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces." 


lt makes me very happy once again to have this opportunity to send 
my greetings to all men in the bookbinding industry, and particularly to 
every member of the Employing Bookbinders of America, for each of 
whom | have the warmest affection. 


fpr A Orca 


General Counsel, 
Employing Bookbinders of America. 
15 


E. B. A. HELPED INDUSTRY TO WEATHER 
LOW SPOTS OF THE DEPRESSION, 
SAYS PRESIDENT WUNSCH 


fortunate in not having lived 

through many depressions such 
as this one; but since I enjoy a good 
fight, it has given me an opportunity 
to learn a lot of things I never knew 
were possible. It has forced every 
one in our organization—and I im- 
agine in a great many others— to ex- 
ert themselves to the limit, and as 
never before, and we will all have to 
keep exerting ourselves more and 
more until we “get through”’ it. 


I DO not know whether or not I am 


I AM not going to—and I don’t be- 
lieve any one can—predict what is in 
store for us in 1932. As I said a year 
ago, I have the utmost confidence in 
our industry, and believe we will come 
out of this business depression better 
business men and a better industry 


as a whole. Unquestionably, we must 
be willing and prepared to keep step 
with the times, and it is through our 
National Association, the Employing 
Bookbinders of American that we can 
do this best. I know we will succeed, 
because it is is admirably managed, 
and because its many activities, such 
as Cost Accounting, Standardization, 
Research Work, are far-reaching in 
their effect. 


J UST now things might look mighty 
“blue” in the bookbinding industry; 
but we binders must surely realize 
that we are not as badly off as a 
great many industries that have not 
the benefit of an association as sol- 
idly formed and with as many fine 
business men as we have, who are 
willing to give their time and money 


for its betterment. Although I find 
it difficult to offer many observations 
on the bookbinding business in gen- 
eral, I believe that the members. of 
the E. B. A. have as a whole stood 
up remarkably well and made a good 
showing during the past twelvemonth. 


| 

1 O all in the industry I extend sin- 
cere greetings and best wishes for a 
brighter and happier New Year, and 
especially do I extend these greetings 
to the Employing Bookbinders of 
America. 


President, Employing Bookbinders 
of America. 


BOOKBINDERS AND PRINTERS UNITE 
TO SOLVE PROBLEM OF STORAGE 


MOVEMENT is under way, di- 
A rected by a Joint Committee 

of the Employing Bookbinders 
of America and the United Typothetae 
of America, the objective of which is 
to put the whole problem of storage 
of customers’ property on a better 
basis for binders and printers than it 
has been before. 

To this end a survey is being under- 
taken by both organizations to get the 
viewpoints of their membership on 
this problem. All members of the 
E.B.A. and of the U.T.A. have been 
requested to reply to a questionnaire 
in which are the following inquiries: 


1. Are you satisfied with existing 
conditions as to storage of cus- 
tomers’ property? 

Do you think these conditions 
can be or should be changed? 
If you do think they should be 
corrected, what do you suggest 
as a satisfactory solution? 

In any event, to assist the Com- 
mittee, frankly give us your 
views on the subject. 


Decision to make the survey was 
reached by the Joint Committee at a 
meeting held recently in New York. 
The representatives of the Employing 
Bookbinders of America are E. W. 
Palmer, B. W. Gale and Barrett Whit- 
man. Those of the United Typothetae 
of America are G. Frederick Kalkhoff, 
John H. Davis and John Clyde Oswald. 
Judge A. E. Ommen, as general coun- 
sel for both associations, attended the 
joint committee meeting. 

In the discussion at the meeting it 
was pointed out that under present 
conditions, binders and printers are 
subjected to real hardships. It was 
pointed out that there have been some 
law suits over the matter of storage 
which have resulted in favor of the 
customer. Printers and binders carry 
this burden of storage gratuitously, 
and under the decisions are constantly 
liable for damage in the event of loss 
or destruction of customers’ property, 
even though there are trade customs 
on the subject. It was agreed by the 


committee that now was a good time 
to “clean house” and that printers and 
binders should notify their customers 
to remove their property where it has 
become evident that the free storage 
has not been and is not profitable for 
the printers and binders. The time 
element, it was suggested, could be 
used as a standard and printers and 
binders could specify, for example, 
that all customers’ property that has 
been stored for a period of more than 
three years should be cleared out and 
the customer asked to call for it or 
give shipping instructions. 

When replies to the questionnaire 
have been returned the data will be 
collated and another meeting of the 
Joint Committee will be held and a 
definite plan will be formulated re- 
garding the storage of customers’ 
property in printing and binding 
plants. This plan will then be sub- 
mitted to the respective annual con- 
ventions of the Employing Bookbind- 
ers of America and the United Ty- 
pothetae of America. 
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Publishers Evaluate Factors 


in 


Current Situation and Discuss 
1932 Problems of Book Industry 


hold of the new year, BOOKBIND- 

ING MAGAZINE presents a sur- 
vey of book publishing conditions in 
terms of statements made especially 
for the readers of this magazine by 
publishers of various types. 


Grotto just inside the thresh- 


These statements mingle conserva- 
tism with optimism to such a degree 
that a generalized conclusion one way 
or the other is not justified. If busi- 
ness since October, 1929, has learned 
anything it has learned to take with 
a grain of salt, sweeping generaliza- 
tions that either prosperity or deeper 
depression is “just around the cor- 
ner.” 


One publisher may believe that 1932 
will mark a distinct advance over 
1931 in his industry; another, that 
there is no sign of a rift in the clouds. 
To select the one or the other opinion 
as the basis for a general prediction 
would be unfair. 


The statements show that this is a 
time for serious introspection, as 
it is also a time for strengthening 
the foundation of book publishing so 
that its superstructure may with- 
stand firmly the pressure both of 
present depression, and of expansion 
after depression. 

And these considerations, Book- 
BINDING MAGAZINE submits, are fair 
cause for optimism on the part of 
both book manufacturer and book 
publisher in looking toward the fu- 
ture. The readjustments, realign- 
ments and reconstruction of the pres- 
ent will make that future worth living 
toward, and through. 


W. S. SMyTH, president, 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mass.: 


“There are many factors in the 
prospects for 1932 that give encour- 
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D. C. 


By LEO H. JOACHIM 


Editor, BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE 


A! the turn of the year 
BOOKBINDING MAGA- 
ZINE presents this symposium 
of discussion by book publishers 
as a contribution to the think- 
ing of the industry. Vitally in- 
terested in the status of book 
publishers, manufacturers and 
bookbinders may regard this as 
a fairly representative cross-sec- 
tion of publisher's opinion, as 
1931 fades into the background. 
The statements, made espe- 
cially for this magazine and its 
readers, are presented without 
any attempt to draw from them 
any conclusions on the immedi- 
ate future. They show, how- 
ever, a serious introspection 
that can presage nothing but 
good for the book industry. 


agement. Publishing houses have 
been forced to slough off extravagant 
and wasteful practices, which per- 
haps heretofore they were not fully 
aware of. This is all to the good, for 
when the depression is over publish- 
ers will be more efficient and better 
equipped to take full advantage of re- 
covery when it does come. 

“The sale of school and college text- 
books has not been as severely af- 
fected by the depression as most 
other industries. The most disturb- 
ing development in the textbook field 
in 1931 was the spread of state distri- 
bution. Should this plan spread to 
other states in the South and West, 
it will mean severe loss of business 
both to textbook publishers and man- 
ufacturers.” 


Cass CANFIELD, president, Harper 
& Bros., New York City: 


“We feel that the sale of books has 
held up better than the sale of the 
majority of manufactured articles. In 
fact, while conditions cannot be called 
good in the trade, the book industry 
has again demonstrated that in times 
of depression it holds up relatively 
well, 


“The immediate outstanding prob- 
lem before publishers would seem to 
be to keep their houses in order, and 
while substantially maintaining their 
organizations, to cut down on costs 
of manufacturing and operating all 
along the line. Now operating costs 
have been reduced, but the main ob- 
stacle to reducing manufacturing costs 
is that of union wages. We feel that 
these wages must come down just as 
railroad wages must and will be de- 
creased. Unless this is done publish- 
ers will not be in a position to par- 
ticipate in the recovery of business 
cn a lower price scale.” 


RuSsEL DOUBLEDAY, 
Doran and Company, 
City, N. Y. 


“T think the book publishing busi- 
ness has not been affected by the de- 
pression quite as much as other 
trades. After all, books cost so little 
and they provide so much entertain- 
ment and release from the readers’ 
troubles. 


Doubleday, 
Inc., Garden 


“One of the interesting develop- 
ments in recent years, or even in the 
past year, is the increase in the num- 
ber of circulating libraries; this seems 
to me a good thing because it intro- 
duces books to readers who hereto- 
fore have found them difficult to get. 
With enough circulating libraries, it 
will put books in the status of maga- 
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CHARLES 
DICKENS 


VISITED AMERICA 


ICKENS landed at Boston in 

[.) 1842 when culture dripped f 2m 

its Lyceum platforms. New 

York he called a “great counting house”, and he 

remarked the pigs in the streets. Six years later 

the New York Herald must have sensed his re- 

marks as uncomplimentary, for it ran an 

editorial classifying Dickens’ books as “trash” 

. . But there were American quills scratching 

off books that, like Dickens’, have lived. Irving, 

Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson 
were among them. 


While America was struggling to make her place be- 
tween book covers with this array of talent, Davey 
started to make binders board which could be de- 
pended upon to give books a lasting quality which 
their authorship might deserve. 


DAVEY scare 


FOREMOST FOR MOST OF A CENTURY 


~ SOLID BOARD 


sy. | 


RED LABEL 


Geese secs cscs se dédddcccddecccdccceeddcdc deeded 


THE DAVEY 
COMPANY 


QW 89. Fb™ntitcct 


- 


164 Laidlaw Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 


This new solid board for covers appeared in 
1842—a Davey development which created the 
term “in book circles,” because it set binders 
and publishers to running around in circles to 
get it. They found it to be a solid board that 
stood solidly behind its story of greater and more 
lasting protective service for books. For 90 
years, frequent tests have failed to break down 
these strong Davey arguments. They have only 
strengthened Davey’s solid standing with the 
trade, for each test proved the enduring qual- 
ities of Davey Board. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: THE BROWN BROTHERS, LTD. TORONTO 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





zines—and magazines can be found 
round any corner. 

“I make no suggestions as to 1932 
except that I do believe the depres- 
sion has brought about a more thor- 
ough organization in all lines of busi- 
ness, including publishing, which will 
make for not only increased progres- 
siveness in selling but the develop- 
. ment of new ideas in distribution, and 
the elimination of waste in manage- 
ment. I still think too many books 
are published which brings about un- 
wieldy stock on the _ booksellers’ 
shelves and a lack of concentrated ef- 
fort on the part of the publishers. 
Last year we produced a more con- 
centrated list and will publish fewer 
books and I hope a better average in 
1932.” 


WILLIAM J. Cox, president, Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, New York. 

“We did not cut our advertising 
appropriation for the last six months 
of 1931, but we did increase it. Right 
now we are selling more sets of the 
Britannica than we sold last year at 
this time. I have always been a great 
believer in advertising. I have never 
seen advertising put to such a test 
as it was this year, and my faith in 
sound advertising of a sound product 
has been greatly strengthened. 

“When the crash of 1929 came, we 
immediately began to examine the 
costs of production and selling of the 
Britannica. With the cooperation of 
our printer and binder, we were able 
to make a very considerable reduc- 
tion in the cost of the work, and con- 
sequently in the selling price, with- 
out in any way cheapening the pro- 
duct. 

“The fact that we are at this time 
selling more sets of the Britannica 
than we sold last year at this time 
leads me to believe that for us 1932 
is going to show an improvement over 
the year now passing.” 


JOHN W. HILTMAN, president, D. 
Appleton & Co., New York: 

“1931 has been a bad year for the 
book trade. I believe the loss in busi- 
ness, both to publisher and bookseller, 
will run about 33 per cent under 1930. 
The business has suffered in about the 
same proportion as other lines. 

“1932 gives promise of an improve- 
ment, gradual but steady—nothing 
phenomenal, but like the slow conval- 
escence of a very sick person. The 
book business will carry along similar 
to other business. In my opinion we 
reached the bottom in 1931, and with 
ordinary business courage, vision and 
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"1932 gives promise of an 
improvement, gradual but 
steady — nothing phenomenal. 
We reached the bottom in 
1931, and with ordinary business 
courage, vision and caution, we 
should start recovery early in 
the new year." 


“Books must be reinstated as 
necessities and not simply luxur- 
ies in the American home." 


"The depression has brought 
about a more thorough organ- 
ization in all lines of business, 
including publishing, which will 
make for not only increased 
progressiveness in selling but 
the development of new ideas 
in distribution, also in the eli- 
mination of waste in manage- 
ment." 


"The book industry has again 
demonstrated that in times of 
depression it holds up relatively 
wel.” 


caution, we should 
early in the new year. 

“The slump has been good for the 
country. We were living too hectic- 
ally, both in business and home life. 
We've learned a lesson that will last 
us about ten years, and when another 
boom comes along, we’ll forget all 
about 1931. This is our history, and 
nothing will change it. 

“So now our duty is to get out of 
our present condition as early as pos- 
sible. This we can do if we will 
stop pitying ourselves and go to 
work.” 


start recovery 


ALFRED A. KNoprF, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York City: 

“The publishing business has not 
been as much affected by the depres- 
sion as other industries, but only be- 
cause the publishing business never 
boomed as did so many other indus- 
tries. 

“The most striking development, to 
my mind, in the book industry during 
the past year has been the gradual 
falling off in the sale of standard 
stock items. I am by no means cer- 
tain that this has not been brought 
about to a large degree by the thor- 





ough-going way in which trade pub- 
lishers turned over to reprint houses 
during the past three years their very 
best and most popular standard non- 
fiction items. 

“As conditions get worse we ap- 
proach the time when publishers and 
other factors in the book industry will 
be unable longer to postpone the solu- 
tion of problems which we all know 
exist. So far I think it fair to say 
that publishers generally haven’t 
even brought themselves to admit the 
existence of most such problems. 

“The outstanding problem in my 
opinion is the lack of effective co- 
operation between the various ele- 
ments that are represented in our in- 
dustry, i. e., publishers, booksellers, 
manufacturers, authors and libraries. 

“The industry is particularly back- 
ward in its lack of satisfactory pub- 
lic relations and the collection of any- 
thing approaching adequate vital 
statistics.” 


ALFRED R. McINTYRE, president, 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 
Mass. : 

“Book sales in 1931 have been at 
least fifteen per cent less than in 
1930, yet more books were published 
in 1931. Overproduction is a very 
serious problem. Little, Brown & 
Company, in 1931, cut its list of new 
trade books about twenty-five per 
cent, and because some of these new 
books were very successful, our 1931 
sales are off only eight per cent from 
1930. 

“For 1932, the publisher who has 
his share of the successful books, and 
who keeps to a minimum the number 
of new books which in these times 
must inevitably lose him money, will 
be all right.” 


Rocer L. SCAEFE, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, Mass.: 

“Books must be reinstated as neces- 
sities and not simply luxuries in 
American homes. The reading habit 
must be formed by educating readers 
by the power of suggestion on the 
part of the book buyer, and by the 
value of authoritative advice on the 
part of those who hold high places 
in the opinion of our public. 

“The publisher’s part in any change 
upward should be in his care in se- 
lection of such books as are distinctly 
worthwhile in the various fields of 
literature, and in making his an- 
nouncements informative rather than 
superlative. 

“The bookseller’s part is perhaps 
still more important, for he in turn 
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N.Y. Supreme Court, N.Y. City 


100% of the law school publications, and 58% 
of the general law books published by Callaghan & 
Co., of Chicago, are bound in Interlaken Cloth. They 
include some of the most important cyclopedias, case 
books, and text books in legal jurisprudence, such as 
the nine-volume Cyclopedia of Federal Procedure; 
the Cyclopedia of Criminal Law; and the ninety vol- 
umes of their Law School Students’ Series. They are 
used constantly throughout the country—on the 
bench, in libraries, in the class-room. They are re- 
ferred to again and again, day in and day out. 


Callaghan & Company weighed the evidence—and 
gave the decision to Interlaken! They found in the 
wide range of the Interlaken sample books a cloth to 
“cover” every “case”—including Buckrams, Basket 
Weaves, Extras and Vellum de Luxe. . . . We rest our 
case before the jury of the book trade! 


INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTHS 
Made by 


THE INTERLAKEN MILLS 


Providence, R. I. New York Office, 18 Thomas St. 


January, 1932 
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should not only select his books with 
care and knowledge, but he should so 
educate his salesmen that they in 
turn will sell the right book to the 
right person, and thereby make a 
contact which will result in contin- 
uous business. 

“We have had an orgy of mediocre 
books through which have risen many 
fine examples of both British and 
American literature destined to en- 
dure, but both publisher and book- 
store have sunk their profits on these 
titles with the many unsuccessful 
books which weigh down the inven- 
tories and have brought about the 
conditions now encountered upon all 
sides. 

“There is no immediate cure for 
these ills, but surely progress can be 
made by exerting this power of se- 
lection from this day forth, and I 
fully believe that the present rate of 
discount allows the bookseller reas- 
onable margin if he will buy intelli- 
gently and censervatively; if he will 
advertise appropriately to his own in- 
dividual clientele; if he will educate 
his salesmen in booklore; and if he 
will study the possibility of rental 
libraries, of supplying his own public 
libraries as well as his individual cus- 
tomers. 

“Books are read for information, 
for education in all its branches, for 
pleasure, and for reference. Books 
will always be read so long as civil- 
ization exists, and they will be pur- 
chased locally. Therefore, I believe 
the intelligent bookseller will have 
his place in every important com- 
munity.” 


BENNETT A. CERF, president, Mod- 
ern Library, Inc., Random House, 
New York City: 

“The Modern Library held its own 
in 1931, due first to the fact that sev- 
eral extremely important titles were 
added to the series, and, second, that 
the price proved particularly appeal- 
ing in a year of depression. The lim- 
ited edition business grew worse as 
the year went on, but this was only 
what we expected, and I feel that we 
will be in excellent shape to take ad- 
vantage of the first signs of improve- 
ment in the expensive book field.” 


JOSEPH W. Lippincott, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“Too many books are being pub- 
lished, in my opinion. The present 
reading public cannot absorb more 
than a part of them, regardless. of 
quality and price. 

“Otherwise the sky is bright ahead, 
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"| have always been a great 
believer in advertising. | have 
never seen advertising put to 
such a test as it was in 1931, 
and my faith in sound advertis- 
ing of a sound product has been 
greatly strengthened.” 


"We are of the opinion that 
the’ worst of the depression is 
over and that from now on pro- 
gress will be made." 


"Our duty now is to get out 
of our present condition as early 
as possible. This we can do if 
we will stop pitying ourselves 
and go to work." 


"For 1932 the publisher who 
has his share of the successful 
books and who keeps to a mini- 
mum the number of new books 
which in these times must in- 
evitably lose him money, will be 
all right." 


because of reductions in the retailers’ 
inventory, a better product to offer, 
and a growing thirst for knowledge. 
The failure of Congress to pass the 
proposed new copyright bill was a 
temporary setback, as is also the con- 
tinued favoritism shown to magazines 
with regard to the postal rate.” 


H. W. WILson, H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York City: 

“For the last year we have had to 
concentrate so persistently on our own 
business in order to build it up even 
nine per cent above the previous year 
that we have not had time to read 
the papers and we are sorry indeed 
to learn that there is a depression. 

“That must explain why we have 
to work so hard to make the business 
grow even a little, and we fear that 
we shall be too busy to develop any 
theories about the depression or any 
solutions. 

“However, we shall be very glad if 
you will let us know when it is over. 
We might take a day off.” 


W. F. GreGorRY, treasurer-manager, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

“During the past year, deflation 
has taught much, and is a great fac- 
tor in optimism for 1932. Another 
factor is the seriousness of mind 


which is necessary for the apprecia- 
tion of really worthy books, and 
which is better taught by adversity 
than by any other means. 

“The outstanding problem confront- 
ing book publishers to-day is what it 
always has been and always will be, 
namely, the wise choice of manuscripts 
for publication. 


J. H. Sears, president, Sears Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City: 

“It appears from a somewhat care- 
ful analysis of the situation that the 
business of publishing books is not as 
vitally affected by the depression as 
are the businesses of operating rail- 
roads, banks, public utility corpora- 
tions and some of the basic industries. 
The publishing of books is a mon- 
opoly. No copyrighted book is a 
commodity. The public always can 
buy what it wants if it wants the 
thing bad enough. Books that have 
a universal appeal sell just as well— 
sometimes better—in periods of de- 
pression. Mediocre books do not sell 
as well in times of depression. The 
publisher who is issuing books which 
the public wants is doing as well this 
year as he did last year. School 
books usually sell better in times of 
depression. More children go to 
school. Technical books are not af- 
fected by business variations. 

“There is a great deal more co- 
operation between printers and bind- 
ers, on the one hand, and publishers 
on the other than in the past. Many 
a book manufacturer is at this mo- 
ment helping publishers who are his 
customers financially, and publishers 
are, generally speaking, sticking by 
their manufacturers. 

“Many criticisms which have been 
made in the last year that there are 
too many books published, that books 
are too high priced, that what we 
need is ‘fewer and better books,’ etc., 
are, on the whole, the weak complain- 
ings of individuals who have a med- 
iocre vision. We have a population 
in this country of one hundred and 
thirty million, and there are ten mil- 
lion more in Canada. Publishers 
think that a book that sells fifty thou- 
sand copies is doing extraordinarily 
well. Many people have a feeling 
that nine or ten thousand titles a 
year is-excessive. Amongst the popu- 
lation of one hundred and forty mil- 
lion people, a single popular book 
should sell three or four million cop- 
ies. We should publish fifty thousand 
titles a year at least. 

“The more books that are published 
the better they will be. The Ameri- 
can public has not begun to absorb 


(Continued on page 52) 
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If you’ve ever used a color leaf that didn’t 


“stay put”... that had a tendency to crack 


or peel and lose some of its brilliance after 
getting out in the world... then you'll cer- 
tainly appreciate Diamond Transfer Color 
Rolls. There’s a treat in store for you even 
if you’ve been using what seemed like the 
finest color rolls possible to make. Test it 
out — we'll supply samples. 


’ HERE ARE A FEW OF THE 20 ADVANTAGES — 


Diamond Color Rolls make clean, sharp, beau- 
tiful stampings that stay beautiful; hold fast to 
the material on which they are stamped; with- 
stand bending and twisting; won't crack or peel; 
won't smudge, even when wet; won't deteriorate 
with age; the colors are fast and won't fade. 


THE DIAMOND DECORATIVE LEAF CO. 
Established 1910, at Staten Island, New York 
Selling Agents 
HASTINGS & CO., Estab. 1820 W. H. KEMP CO., Estab. 1849 
817-19-21 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 165-67-69 Spring Street, New Yori: 


Canadian Agents 
BROWN BROS., Ltd., Simcoe, Pearl and Adelaide Sts., Toronto 2 


Also Stocked by 43 Bookbinding Supply Houses 
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Publisher-Manufacturer Relations 
Given Close Scrutiny in Report 


{ Full Text of Proposals Relating to Publisher 
and Book Manufacturer in Comprehensive 
Survey of Book Industry, Just Completed 


By O. H. CHENEY 


Director, Economic Survey of Book Industry 


F all the functions of the pub- 
QO lisher, production would seem 

to be the most tangible and the 
one easiest to control—and yet the 
apparently mechanical operation of 
ordering books to be manufactured 
has become involved in complexities 
which are a burden to every branch 
of the industry. Regardless of the 
sins of commission and omission of 
any other branch, there is no escape 
from the fact that the manufacturing 
problems of the industry begin in the 
publisher’s office. 


The Functions of the Manufacturing 
Department 


Clear as the functions of the pub- 
lisher’s manufacturing department 
would seem to be, they have become 
so involved in the problems of other 
departments and in unsound practices 
that it is essential to go back to first 
principles: 

1. To design the book—to give the 
manuscript a good physical “pres- 
ence”; 

2. To select or specify the principal 
materials; 

3. To “route” the materials so that 
they are assembled at the right time 
and place; 

4. To “buy” the physical book, as 
designed, at the lowest possible unit 
cost; 

5. To control and guide manufactur- 
ing so that the distributors have as 
many copies as they need, when and 
where they need them; 

6. To regulate the quantities or- 
dered so that there will be a minimum 
of overproduction; 

7. To assume responsibility for in- 
ventory; 

8. To arrange relations with the 
manufacturers and material vendors 
and to organize procedures so that. all 
these functions are carried out as ef- 
ficiently and smoothly as possible. 


The main snarls in carrying out 
these functions are: 


a. Tendency to “throw” the prob- 
lems of design at the manufacturers; 


b. Divided responsibility in the se- 
lection and purchasing of materials; 
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ELATIONS between book 


manufacturers and pub- 
lishers are covered in this sec- 
tion of Mr. O. H. Cheney's re- 
port as director of the Economic 
Survey of the Book Industry. 
This important phase of the 
industry has been surveyed, like 
the others, without hesitation 
and without bias. For a year— 
since Mr. Cheney began the 
Survey—the industry has been 
eager to know its results and its 
conclusions. And now BOOK- 
BINDING MAGAZINE pre- 
sents for the first time in any 
periodical the section that di- 
rectly concerns the readers of 
this magazine. 


c. Improper scheduling of assembly, 
which causes delays; 

d. Paying for material or service 
which is not received and not paying 
for that which is received; 


e. Running out of stock when it is 
needed ; 

f. Overproduction and overstock; 

g- Imperfect knowledge of condition 
of book stock in various stages and of 
material supplies; 

h. Unsound relations with manu- 
facturers and vendors and inadequate 
department control. 


Tuere are a number of manufac- 
turing departments which have func- 
tioned excellently for years and which 
are not confronted with these difficul- 
ties to any serious degree. But there 
are many others which are placing a 
burden not only on themselves and on 
the manufacturing and material men, 
but also on the other publishers. 
These difficulties do not, of course, 
all occur in any one house—but they 


are sufficiently frequent in a large 
enough number of houses to be a se- 
rious handicap to the industry. It 
would seem the most elementary 
axiom of business that the publishers 
need the printers, binders and mate- 
rial men as much as these need the 
publishers—and yet, to judge from 
conditions in the industry, particu- 
larly in the last two years, it would 
seem as if this axiom had been abso- 
lutely disproved and abrogated. 


The main causes of these conditions 
are: 

A. The technical knowledge of too 
large a proportion of the personnel in 
the publisher’s manufacturing depart- 
ment is inadequate; 


B. The knowledge of the book in- 
dustry’s needs shown by too large a 
proportion of the material vendors’ 
personnel is inadequate; 

C. A distorted sense of proportion 
in publishing offices as to the relative 
cost elements involved in book pro- 
duction and in publishing; 


D. Inadequate standards of quality, 
size, style, performance and service- 
ability—and too many variations; 

E. Too much and too little respon- 
sibility of publishers’ manufacturing 
executives; 

F. Inadequate staffs—particularly 
in peak production periods; 

G. Inadequate record systems in 
both publishers’ and manufacturers’ 
offices ; 

H. Incomplete co-ordination _ be- 
tween manufacturing and other de- 
partments in publishing houses; 

I. Renunciation of the principles of 
plant management by too many man- 
ufacturers; 

J. Piling up of uneconomic “ser- 
vices” by manufacturer—now taken 
for granted by publishers; 

K. Callous and short-sighted policy 
of some publishers towards the condi- 
tions of the allied trades; 

L. Tragic demoralization in the 
manufacturing and material branches 
resulting from unnecessary and un- 
sound competition, which has reached 
absurd limits due to excess capacity; 

M. The practice of some publishers 
in “shopping for bargains”; 

N. The shifting of manufacturing 
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p was Brighten Leaf that was speci- 
fied on the largest stamping job in book- 
binding history—an order for 7,500,000 
covers recently produced in four of the 
leading edition plants in the country. If 
all the leaf used on this job order were 
stretched out end to end, it would make 
a track from Washington, D. C., to Chi- 
cago. 


Fine, clean-cut printing and lasting luster 
—these were the absolute requirements 
of the publishers, who later expressed 
great satisfaction with the finished results. 


The selection of Brighten Leaf as the leaf 
that would most practicably and eco- 
nomically take care of this record-break- 
ing stamping order was just another evi- 
dence of the high esteem with which this 
product is held throughout the bookbind- 
ing industry. 


THE H. GRIFFIN & SONS COMPANY 


SERVING THE BOOKBINDER FOR OVER 99 YEARS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
701 S. Dearborn St. 65-67 Duane St. 95 South Street 


The Sheridan Machinery Co., Ltd., 48 Gray's Inn Road, London, WCI 
Agents: Clarke & Clarke Co., Ltd., 434 St. Peter St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., 100 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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business between sections of the 
country; 

O. The general ignorance and in- 
difference of the public regarding book 
quality and format and book price 
values; 

P. Goncurrent tendencies to both 
unoriginal repetitiousness and ex- 
cessive individualism in design; 


Q. Irregularity in book sizes. 
The Manufacturing Costs 


Tus production costs of books rep- 
resent approximately 15 to 25 per 
cent of retail prices and 25 to 40 per 
cent of wholesale prices. 

While it is true that manufacturing 
represents the biggest “lumped” item 
in publishing costs, it is clear, from 
the data gathered (and presented in 
the special report on this subject), 
that under ordinary conditions varia- 
tions in quality of materials have only 
a relatively slight influence on costs 
of publishing compared with varia- 
tions in other items, such as royalties 
and advertising. Normally, within 
the range of qualities ordinarily used, 
they could hardly influence the retail 
price except in very short or very long 
books. Compared with variations in 
sales, variations or fluctuations in 
prices of materials have little in- 
fluence on gross margins or profits 
on any trade title in regular editions. 


The size of printings, as in all ma- 
chine manufacturing operations, af- 
fects the unit costs of books in- 
versely, but not equally in all quan- 
tity ranges. 

The reduction in unit costs as the 
size of the printing increases is not 
as great, within the usual ranges of 
sales, as is commonly believed— 
although in the case of unusually high 
sales and manufacturing runs, the re- 
duction may be considerable. 

The reasons for these differences in 
price are ordinarily clear, except to 
an irate author or a tearful booksell- 
er. The “plant” cost—or cost up to 
and including the plating—when 
spread over the lower size runs makes 
a bigger difference than when spread 
over the larger runs. 


Overpropuction — overmanu- 
facturing of copies which remain un- 
sold—represents an influence on unit 
costs obviously depending on what is 
considered the life of the title. Keep- 
ing sheets and bound copies of a dead 
title for an indeterminate number of 
years gives unit manufacturing costs 
an illusory quality. If production is 
to be considered an operation self- 
contained economically, as it so often 
is, then it must assume responsibility 
for the costs of overproduction. If, 
for instance, the unit cost of a book 
is 50 cents on an edition of 3,000 
copies, the unit cost is 50 cents if the 
3,000 are sold. But does it remain 
50 cents if only 1,000 are sold, or 
would it be more correct to say that 
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the house spent $1,500 for manufac- 
turing 1,000 copies? 

This puts into figures what is too 
often the tacit attitude in some 
houses—that overstock is due to over- 
production and, in some way, the 
manufacturing department is to 
blame. Because the “custody” of the 
stock is usually with the manufactur- 
ing department, the sales department 
is inclined to carry its responsibility 
lightly—if it is aware of it at all. 
This is characteristic of the lack of 
co-ordination and divided responsibil- 
ity in many activities—and besides 
being unfair to the manufacturing de- 
partment, this attitude represents the 
origin of unsound relations between 
publisher and manufacturer. 


“Remainders” thus come to be con- 
sidered salvage from manufacturing 
errors and treated without proper 
consideration of their effects on sales. 
It is a peculiar psychology which con- 
siders dead stock to be, vaguely, 
worth what it cost while it is left 
lying around, but to become so 
“worthless” at the time of remaind- 
ering that almost anything received 
is felt to be so much to the good. It 
is this psychology which permits a 
publisher to bind up sheet stock of a 
dead title for sale at slightly over the 
binding price when the transaction is, 
in many cases, obviously a losing one, 
by ordinary arithmetic. It is this 
psychology, extended to the limit, 
which permits a publisher to print 
and bind for sale at remainder prices 
without the slightest regard for the 
unjustifiable burden he is placing on 
his own business and on the indus- 
try in general, 


Tue ECONOMICS OF MANU. 
FACTURING, from the publisher’s 
side, center on prices of material and 


labor and balancing supply and 
demand—which means, essentially, 
trying to achieve a low unit cost 
through quantity ordering, without 
the dangers of over-ordering, and do- 
ing so in what amounts to near-dark- 
ness as to probable sales. Without 
a study of sales, a sudden flurry of 
orders may be interpreted as a new 
demand requiring a new printing— 
and the usual story when this print- 
ing remains unsold is that, while the 
binder was spending precious days, 
“the sale suddenly stopped.” Exami- 
nation of the records of such cases 
shows that they are usually examples 
of sales department smoke-screen 
throwing—that even if the binder 
had done his job overnight, there 
would have been no difference because 
the demand really was not there at 
all. 

More frequent, perhaps, than get- 
ting caught on new printings, is the 
case of over-manufacturing on the 
first printing in which a high-pres- 
sured advance sale is mistaken for a 
real demand—or the failure of a 
“wow.” 

As a result, therefore, of the limita- 


tions of sales control, the manufac- 
turing departments, when they real- 
ize the hollow weights which are be- 
ing put into their balance for weigh- 
ing manufacturing economics, decide 
on conservatism. Some of the older 
houses, and some of the most experi- 
enced manufacturing men in newer 
houses, have come to the view that 
the only safe way of manufacturing 
is close ordering—they don’t take 
chances. The first printing is as low 
as they dare make it—later printings 
are watched with unfailing vigilance. 

All this, of course, is contrary to 
all modern theories of mass produc- 
tion and to the desire for the obvious 
economies of large runs. Having de- 
cided that, under present sales man- 
agement conditions, close ordering is 
the only way out, the publisher’s 
manufacturing executive is faced 
with the necessity for cutting unit 
costs in some other way than by 
quantity production. The alternatives 
are few: 

1. Lowering quality—which, even 
in price, ordinarily saves little. 

2. Shopping around among manu- 
facturers and playing one off against 
the other with “ghost” competition. 

3. So stabilizing relations with 
manufacturers, and so organizing de- 
partment routine, that they can af- 


ford to give the best possible prices 
and service. 


H woen COSTS in manufactur- 
ing are, in “normal” times, the burden 
of both the manufacturer and publish- 
er—in “subnormal” times the whole 
burden tends to be shifted on to the 
manufacturer. 

These hidden costs are tangible, 
even if they are hidden—the cost of: 

1. Spoilage due to poor or sub- 
standard materials; 

2. Waste due to excessive variety 
of sizes, styles, patterns, colors, etc., 
of materials; 

3. Storage space of books by manu- 
facturer; 

4. “Carrying” publishers’ accounts 
after work is completed—sometimes 
for a year or more; 

5. Waste due to poor assembly of 
materials at plant; 

6. Uneconomically small runs of 
material manufacturing and _ book 
manufacturing; 

7. Excessive and “free” putting up 
of sample covers and_ salesmen’s 
“dummies”; 


8. “Chiselling,” by every branch, 
into specifications. 


Who pays these costs? Who is re- 
sponsible for them? As in every 
other industry, the relations between 
buyers and sellers tend, under com- 
petition, to become unsound. The 
seller is “forced” to tolerate certain 
practices and the buyer is “tempted” 
into taking advantage of them. The 
problems of publisher-manufacturer 
relations are therefore not peculiar to 
the industry—they represent, in fact, 
one of the major problems confront- 
ing all business. 

The primary causes of low quality, 
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Craftsmanship 


RAFTSMANSHIP, in its truest sense, is never stationary. It 

applies the lessons of yesterday to the problems of today. For 
more than a century Fandango Solid Binders Board has been manu- 
factured according to the highest ideals of craftsmanship. The same 
painstaking care has been exercised in using today’s instruments of 
production as was taken in the “sun-drying” days. 


The men who are in charge of the manufacture of Fandango Solid 
Binders Board are direct descendants of the founder of the business. 
Their progressive outlook has made the manufacture of their binders 
board keep pace with all the improvements in the bookbinding industry. 


FANDANGO MILLS - - - MILLBURN, N. J. 


Makers of high grade Binders Board for over a century 
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excessive variety, and poor assembly 
lie in technical inadequacy; storage 
abuses, credit and terms abuses, ex- 
cessive sample requests, and breaking 
down of specifications arise from 
short-sighted trade relations, and un- 
economical runs are the inevitable re- 
sult of the fear which is a confession 
of ignorance. 

Under such conditions, either the 
manufacturers of books and materials 
must give up all hope of a fair profit 
or else they must “make it up” in 
some other way. To the extent to 
which they succeed, the publishers 
pay the hidden costs. No matter how 
fair the manufacturers wish to be, it 
is, under present trade practice, im- 
possible to segregate the “good” pub- 
lishers from the “bad” and to put all 
the burden of these hidden costs on 
the latter. 

No matter how shrewdly they buy, 
no matter how efficiently they control 
production, and no matter how fair 
they are in their dealings, the good 
manufacturing departments of the 
publishers are paying for the faults 
of the others. As a result, no pub- 
lisher can really be sure— 

1. That he is getting what he is 
paying for and paying for what he is 
getting; 

2. That he knows what his real 
manufacturing costs are; 

3. That he is not paying for the 
fact that some other publisher is 
using the manufacturer as a ware- 
houseman and a banker. 


Fair Trade Practices and Good 
Results 


Since the costs of manufacturing 
and the control of manufacturing can- 
not be disentangled from the trade 
practices, it is becoming clearer to 
both the publishing and production 
branches that trade practices and 
trade relations must be put on a 
sounder and fairer basis. 

“Trade customs” are the embodi- 
ment of the principles of such sound 
practices; and those, for example, 
worked out by the N.A.B.P. and the 
Employing Bookbinders of America 
in a spirit of sincere co-operation, 
are an excellent example of how far 
two branches can go in joint thought 
and action. 

These customs, if made a part of 
the agreed terms between publisher 
and binder on a job, would clear up 
innumerable possibilities of con- 
troversy and make the transaction 
definite and equitable. As these cus- 
toms become the actual practice of 
the industry, they assume greater 
and greater legal standing as govern- 
ing tacit understandings in trans- 
actions. 

Unfortunately, because of present 
conditions among the manufacturers 
and because of the very real business 
friendships built up between some 
manufacturers and some publishers 
over a period of years, there is a 
tendency on the part of the manu- 
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facturers to avoid enforcing these 
trade customs, especially on “old cus- 
tomers”—against ‘the best interests 
of these “old customers.”’ They should 
be the very first to demand of the 
manufacturers that the trade cus- 
toms be enforced, without fear or 
exception. 


The “special arrangements” be- 
tween publishers and manufacturers, 
referred to in the trade customs, 
naturally leave the door wide open 
for non-enforcement. The proposed 
customs are certainly mild enough in 
their demands, and the sooner the 
““special arrangements” are reduced, 
the better. 


Co-opERATION FROM VEN- 
DORS is always desirable, but it has 
become essential in some manufac- 
turing departments. The “here’s a 
manuscript—deliver a book” method 
of running a manufacturing depart- 
ment is a torm of abdication of func- 
tions which in any branch of any in- 
dustry costs the industry money. As 
a result, manufacturers have tended 
to establish expensive designing staffs 
—and this does not tend to increase 
the knowledge of the publishers’ 
manufacturing personnel if they come 
to depend absolutely on these design- 
er specialists. 

Only through close co-operation be- 
tween manufacturer and manufactur- 
ing department can good books be 
produced, and the publisher rightly 
looks to the manufacturer for the 
benefit of technical experience. Nor 
is there any objection to the discreet 
use—paid for—of the manufacturer’s 
designing department. But turning 
the whole job over to the manufac- 
turer tends to reduce the publish- 
er’s manufacturing control to mere 
clerical] routine. 


“The Book Clinic” is, therefore, the 
potential medium for a real saving of 
money to the whole industry. Some 
of long manufacturing experience are, 
naturally, inclined to feel that they 
have little to learn; and those who 
contribute the results of their experi- 
ence are certainly looking upon their 
industry with a broad view. The 
study of actual cases through the 
whole succession of the minutest 
details, accompanied by pertinent 
critical discussion, cannot fail to 
carry along the whole group towards 
higher standards of craftsmanship. 

And it is possible that through such 
bodies as the Clinic there may be de- 
veloped those better trade relations 
which are so urgently needed. 


Quality 


Q vaurry in book making is the 
confused battle-ground of economic, 
technical, aesthetic, and merchandis- 
ing ideas which are in sad need of 
harmony and clarification. 

A primary confusion is that be- 


tween a good-looking book and a well- 
made book—even among the techni- 
cians. Design may easily be merely 
skin-deep and it would be a subject 
for inconclusive debate whether or 
not the tendency towards better de- 
sign has been at the expense of sound 
quality—there would be found in- 
numerable examples to “prove” either 
side. 


But does the public care about 
quality at all? Unfortunately, public 
consciousness of quality in most prod- 
ucts is based on price—quality is 
really the summation of a number of 
highly technical properties which 
generally do not appear to the ama- 
teur eye at the time of purchase. To 
a large proportion of the public, qual- 
ity in books is associated with price, 
jacket, size and weight, bulky paper, 
illustrations, “gold,” and, if possible, 
“leather.” The marks of “inferior- 
ity” or “cheapness” which the public 
recognizes are “newspaperish” paper, 
blurred type, smudgy illustrations, 
warped binding, or broken back. 


Tuere is, however, a public which 
does appreciate both design and qual- 
ity in a book—besides the collectors 
and connoisseurs. This appreciative 
audience is probably growing—and 
is, unfortunately, too frequently dis- 
appointed. There is no question that, 
the contents of some books being 
what they are, it would be just as 
well if they were printed on ashes 
and bound in cobweb. But that is no 
argument for making books in gen- 
eral unenduring as well as unendur- 
able. The general public can’t resort 
to the special bindings which the 
iibraries put on for themselves or 
have the library booksellers put on 
for them. Whether or not the “rental 
library book” should have a more dur- 
able or a flimsier binding is, of course, 
a question tied up with the whole 
economics of the rental library. 


In the general run of books for the 
general run of book buyers, there are 
still too many apparently unsolved 
problems of quality. How often is 
it found that a book costing $2 to $5 
is not as well-made or from as good 
materials as the 75-cent or $1 re- 
print? An analysis of actual costs 
reveals how frequently in the poorly- 
made books a cent was “saved” here 
and a half a cent there. The better 
reprint editions, by offering good 
quality, are awakening a larger pub- 
lic to the point, at least, of being 
curious about it. 

And how frequently is every visible 
element in a book correct, but the 
whole spoiled by an invisible one, like 
the board, too light or too weak, to 
save a fraction of a cent? 

Ignorance of technical facts is the 
main cause of poorly made books— 
facts which are available to those who 
want them. The research work being 
carried on by the Employing Book- 
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Divides a whole Book into sections 


IN ONE OPERATION 


Thickness of sections is controlled as desired. Great uniformity in section 
thickness is assured. ‘There is no tearing of properly prepared books. Prep- 
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This machine is invaluable to all binders who oversew their books. 


Manufactured by 
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matic), Book Scoring Machines, Book Sanding Machines, Gold Laying 
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CHENEY REPORT ANNOUNCES FINDINGS, 
SUGGESTS SOLUTIONS TO CHIEF PROBLEMS 


{ Full Details and Principal Recommendations Summar- 


ized; Unsound Practices in Distribution, Publishing, and 


Relations with Manufacturers Given Careful Ana!ys’s 


HE immediate integration of 
book publishing on a fact basis, 
instead of the present guess 
method, and the rehabilitation of the 
book-store system, which is in danger 
of total collapse, are the essentials of 
the recommendations made to the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers 
by O. H. Cheney in his final report as 
Director of the Economic Survey of 
the Book Industry. 


The report presents the findings of 
more than a year of investigation of 
every branch of the book industry 
and recommendations on every prob- 
lem found to be of either present or 
future significance. The report, which 
is in book form for limited circu!a- 
tion, is about 150,000 words in length 
and includes many tables and charts. 


The Survey is believed to be the 
first example of major industrial 
planning in this country in which 
every branch of an industry has co- 
operated in a self-survey, so that 
every ramification of the important 
problems could be studied and a joint 
program of improvement worked out. 
The study was initiated in September, 
1930, by the National Association of 
Book Publishers, the co-operating 
organizations including American 
Booksellers Association, Employing 
Bookbinders of America, Authors 
League, National Education Ass’n, 
International Council of Religious 
Education, and American Association 
for Adult Education. Co-operation 
was also received from many editors, 
critics, educators, librarians, book 
clubs, literary agents, advertising 
agents, printers, manufacturers of 
paper, binders’ board and bookcloth, 
photo-engravers, photo-offset printers 
and individuals in other related 
trades. The books and records of a 
number of concerns in each branch 
were studied in detail by the Survey 
staff and considerable data which had 
never before been revealed were made 
available in confidence for analysis. 
Mr. Cheney, who was appointed Di- 
rector of the Survey, was formerly 
of the Pacific Bank and before that 
was State Superintendent of Banks 
under Governor Hughes. 


Tue findings and recommendations 
are to be made the basis for four-fold 
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action by the industry—jointly by the 
different branches; by the organiza- 
tions representing each element; by 
groups within each branch, and by 
individual publishing houses, manu- 
facturing plants and distributors. 
The first formal consideration of the 
report is expected at meetings of the 
associations of publishers and binders 
this month. 


To the problems of the industry, 
“no single major solution is possible,” 
the report declares. “A series of 
interconnected activities, in which 
each branch and each individual! must 
proceed through a definite program, 
is the only feasible method for achiev- 
ing the goal of a rehabilitated indus- 
try. And there is no doubt that it 
needs rehabilitation. There are no 
longer within it the necessary powers 
of self-regeneration which could re- 
vive its prosperity if it is left to take 
its course in the next few years. 
While each branch must sincerely and 
fearlessly rid itself of its own bad 
practices and build a new structure 


OR months the findings of 
the Economic Survey of the 
Book Industry have been awaited 
eagerly by the publishers, book 
manufacturers, and retail sellers. 


Coincidental with the public- 
ation of this magazine, Mr. O. 
H. Cheney's report on this sub- 
ject will be made available to 
the industry. Elsewhere is pub- 
lished for the first time in any 
periodical that portion of the 
report dealing with publisher- 
manufacturer relations. 


The accompanying article 
summarizes some of principal 
recommendations of the report 
as a whole based on the com- 
prehensive and detailed study 
that has been made by Mr. 
Cheney and his assistants over 
a period of more than a year. 


for itself, there must be no intensifi- 
cation of branch antagonisms. The 
industry has no problems but common 
problems. The solution of these prob- 
lems involves joint action, but no re- 
straint on free and fair competition. 


“It would be absolutely impossible 
to rehabilitate the distribution sys- 
tem without radically revising pub- 
lishing methods—and any attempt to 
do so would be futile, no matter how 
much money were spent; no matter 
how much co-operation the booksell- 
ers were willing to give, and no mat- 
ter what terms or concessions the 
publishers were willing to give to the 
booksellers. It would be impossible to 
improve conditions in the publishing 
branch without rehabilitation of the 
book outlets. No other large-scale 
method of distribution is practicable 
at present and without these outlets, 
there is no hope for trade book pub- 
lishing as an industry, no matter 
what else the publishers may do. To 
bring the markets, present and 
future, up to the point of greater 
productiveness for the industry, every 
available force must be utilized—in- 
tensively. Vague national promotion 
would be ineffective—it is necessary 
to focus on each community and bring 
the effort down to the individual 
prospective book buyer.” 


Or the major recommendations, of 
which there are ninety-seven, Mr. 
Cheney gives leading places to those 
relating to the rehabilitation of the 
bookstore system. On this subject, 
the report recommends: 


“The organization of a new corpo- 
ration, jointly owned by a group of 
leading publishers, for the purpose of 
conducting joint operations, such as 
research, sales promotion and adver- 
tising, selling and merchandising. This 
corporation should have no financial 
or other control over the policies of 
the individual publishers—and should 
be supported by some form of pro 
rata subscriptions or fees. 


“The organization of one or more 
voluntary groups of selected book- 
stores for the purpose of conducting 
joint operations such as buying, re- 
search and experimentation in mer- 
chandising. This corporation should 
not involve the use of new capital, 
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Again the popular Carpenter’s 
World Travels Series, pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, 
L. I., is bound in beautiful, 


durable, easy-to-clean du Pont 
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Carpenter’s World Travels are 
bound in du Pont FABRIKOID 
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rune the story of practically all lead- 
ing works—year after year. Because of 
the outstanding acceptance for genuine du 
Pont FABRIKOID and the general satisfac- 
tion accruing through its use, publishers and 
binders continue to use this beautiful, long- 
wearing cover material. Small wonder though. 
So many interesting effects can be obtained. 


FABRIKOID takes Superfin- 


ishing in one or more colors, air- f, ou DONT 
ABRIKO! 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


brushing, gold, or ink stamping, 
embossing, printing, lithography. 


Our Publishers’ Service Bureau, while it is 
set up to help leading binderies and pub- 
lishers create new cover ideas, would be most 
interested in seeing any new effects or proc- 
esses that you have executed in FABRI- 
KOID. Just address: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., Fabrikoid Divi- 
sion, Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian sub- 
scribers address: Canadian In- 
dustries Limited, Fabrikoid 
Division, New Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. No obligations. 
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but the financial structure should be 
set up on a basis of deposited or ex- 
changed stock of the stores and of 
the joint corporation. 


“The formulation and execution of 
a joint operating agreement between 
the publishers’ and the booksellers’ 
joint operating organizations — the 
agreement to include such arrange- 
ments as: (a) Planned schedules 
of publishing of economically con- 
structed lists; (b) Integrated adver- 
tising and promotion on a co-opera- 
tive plan; (c) Plans and arrange- 
ments whereby the publisher is guar- 
anteed a ‘break-even’ sale on certain 
titles, and (d) Plans and arrange- 
ments whereby the bookseller is pro- 
tected against composite losses over a 
given period of time.” 


On the subject of bookstore reha- 
bilitation, the report further recom- 
mends: The organization under the 
joint auspices of the publishers’ and 
booksellers’ associations; of a staff of 
field specialists to give direct aid to 
stores; the installation of modern ac- 
counting, simple inventory and buy- 
ing budget systems; regular stock 
clearance ‘plans and the complete 
elimination of all present dead stock 
in the next year or two; a market 
study and real advertising and mer- 
chandising plan for every title—and 
the refusal of every bookseller to 
stock a title without such a plan; a 
program of controlled experimental 
investigation of all advertising media 
and the elimination of all media which 
prove unsatisfactory. For the im- 
provement of wholesale distribution, 
the report recommends: The immedi- 
ate establishment of a depository and 
shipping station on the Pacific Coast; 
the designation of approved joint 
warehouses in at least six other lead- 
ing centers, so that ultimately 24 
hour service can be obtained by any 
outlet; the turning over of small re- 
tail accounts by publishers to whole- 
salers; allocation by groups of pub- 
lishers of “exclusive territory” to one 
of the recognized wholesalers. 


Pomwrne out that the problems 
of present outlets are more urgent 
than the need of new outlets, the re- 


port recommends: The immediate 
cessation of all haphazard methods of 
encouraging new outlets, such en- 
couragement to be given only where 
really needed; the discouragement of 
new outlets where they would offer 
unnecessary competition to existing 
ones; refusal of credit to any new 
outlet without thorough investiga- 
tion; the non-solicitation by publish- 
ers of all new outlets until a reason- 
able volume has been reached. 


Wastes and losses in the industry 
are ascribed in the report to the “com- 
plete obliviousness of a large propor- 
tion of publishers and booksellers” to 
the principles of management, and the 
remedies recommended include: Com- 
plete record systems in every concern; 
systematic analyses for control pur- 
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poses; revision of accounting systems 
in every publishing house to a title 
basis; a statistical bureau for each 
branch of the industry. 

A program of standardization and 
simplification includes: The setting 
up of quality standards for all mate- 
rials and strict adherence; reduction 
of odd sizes of books and acceptance 
of not more than six standard sizes; 
reduction of the large number of 
styles, sizes, colors, patterns, etc., in 
the materials used by the industry. 


F INDING that the relatively limit- 
ed amount of book reading indicates 
that a large proportion of the many 
millions spent on public education is 
“wasted,” the report urges the in- 
auguration of a national movement to 
conserve education. This movement 
should be the joint concern of a num- 
ber of leading educational and related 
organizations, which would work out 
plans to be applied locally in each 
community. The plan would include 
the localized registration of reading 
interests so that everybody register- 
ing would receive regularly unbiased 
advice and lists on the _ subjects 
chosen. 


Recognizing the importance of the 
critical press, and particularly of the 
newspaper, the report recommends 
the revision, along specific lines, of 
editorial policies relating to the re- 
viewing of books and to the publish- 
ing of book news. 


The Survey finds that the burdens 
and hazards of the industry are in- 
equitably distributed. “There is no 
reason, for instance,” says the report, 
“why the binder should assume any 
hazards due to failure to sell what 
he has made. The redistribution of 
hazards and burdens automatically in- 
volves a redistribution of profits. This 
cannot be done directly by taking the 
profits of one branch and giving it 
to the other, because nothing would 
be added to the total profits of the 
industry—and these are not high 
enough to give any leeway. Redis- 
tribution of profits can ccme only 
through the salvaging of profits now 
wasted by maintaining volume while 
costs—for the whole industry—are 
pushed down. Later—or possibly at 
the same time—progress can be made 
towards increasing volume at a high- 
er rate than costs. Each branch 
must see clearly costs as an industry- 
wide item and must see clearly what 
it adds to and what it takes from 
these costs. The burden and hazards 
of the industry must therefore be re- 
distributed in better accord with re- 
sponsibility, with function and with 
ability to bear them—not merely for 
the present conditions, but for all 
conditions.” 


As the first need of publishing con- 
trol, the report urges “the immediate 
revision of the list-making policies of 
publishers so that hereafter every list 


is economically balanced and com- 
posed of those titles only which have 
passed through stringent market 
analyses or, in a few exceptional 
cases, which have other legitimate 
reasons for publication. This should 
result in the reduction of the number 
of new trade titles issued by each 
house by 30 per cent of the present 
total by 1934, and 40 per cent by 
1935.” 

The report calls upon the industry 
to “deal frankly and courageously 
with the furtive, stupid, unjustifiable, 
short-sighted and money wasting 
practices which business men in every 
industry glorify by the name ‘compe- 
tition’.” Outspokenly listing some of 
the present unsound practices, the 
report recommends a definite program 
for achieving sane trade practices 
through intra-branch and __inter- 
branch machinery for formulating 
standards and taking action on com- 
plaints of abuses. 

In the many hundreds of “findings” 
on which these recommendations are 
based, Mr. Cheney presents his con- 
clusions on such subjects as “dollar 
books”; book clubs; “dirty” books; 
proposals for “making America book- 
conscious”; mergers; radio book 
talks; “competition” of radio with 
reading; motives in book selection; 
fashions in books; price-cutting; the 
literary temperament in business; re- 
prints and remainders; drugstore 
books; publicity methods, and ex- 
cessive buying of fiction by public 
libraries. 


‘ ‘B 

OOK MURDER?” is the charac- 
terization applied in the report to 
present methods of publishing and 
bookselling. Pointing out specifically 
the absurdities in the present ways in 
which publishers make up their lists, 
the report shows the results of the 
excessive lists, with a large propor- 
tion of titles which should never have 
been published. Unsound competi- 
tive methods; losses; poor sales for 
good books; unnecessary overstock; 
high manufacturing costs, and bank- 
rupt booksellers—all these are traced 
to unscientific list-making by the pub- 
lishers. 

The industry is “best-sellerized” as 
a result of this, and is “organized not 
so much to sell as to wait for a best- 
seller—which rarely comes. The num- 
ber of publishers who give each one 
of their books a reasonably fair 
chance to make its way is so limited 
that the book industry is best-seller- 
ized to the point of death by suffoca- 
tion. The industry has made a fetish 
of the accident.” 

“Best-sellerism—the promotion of a 
title as a ‘best-seller’ without justi- 
fication by facts is one of the 
major curses of the industry,” says 
the report, in a scathing indictment 
of the practice. “The use of the 
phrase expresses the glorification of 
ignorance—the cynical admission by 
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Bookmaking Progress in 1931 
As Viewed by Publishers’ 


Manufacturing Specialists 


HAT is the greatest prob- 
\ \ lem confronting the manu- 

facturing department of a 
publishing house as the industry en- 
ters upon the year 1932? 

In the past year were there any 
significant changes in book design or 
book-making, any important develop- 
ments in the treatment of covers, 
type, paper or other materials? What 
considerations have been of primary 
importance to the production men and 
‘women, those responsible for the de- 
signing of the nation’s books? 

These are a few of the subjects 
pertinent for discussion in consider- 
ing the status of the book industry 
at the turn of the year. 

BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE presents 
below statements prepared especially 
for this survey, and bearing on these 
and other questions: 


A. M. CHASE, treasurer, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., Inc., New York City: 

“In my opinion there have been 
some interesting changes recently in 
American book making. The linotype 
companies have made it possible to 
improve the typography of current 
books by adding such beautiful types 
as Baskerville, Estienne, Caslon Old 
Face, Granjon and Garamond. 

“The movement toward less bulky 
books, and particularly the elimina- 
tion of the old fluffy, bulky paper is 
a good thing. The Fifty Books Exhi- 
hibition, in my opinion, has very lit- 
tle influence on the manufacture of 
ordinary trade books. The judges 
have recently confined their attention 
almost entirely to expensive limited 
editions, with the result that the man- 
ufacturer of trade books and those 
which must be produced at a moder- 
ate expense feels that the Fifty 
Books Exhibition is beyond his reach. 

“Just at present the greatest prob- 
lem confronting the manufacturing 
department is to get the most value 
for the money. Production costs may 
be cut down, and to turn out books 
which will compare favorably with 
those which have recently appeared 
is going to tax the ingenuity of the 
publishers’ production managers.” 
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¥ is in the manufacturing de- 

partments of the various pub- 
lishers that arise the problems 
most closely linking the book- 
binder with the publisher. It is 
here that ideas and trends be- 
come the invaluable common 
property of both industries, and 
here where far-sighted pro- 
grams may best be visualized 
and practiced. 

Among the many factors af- 
fecting the policy of a pub- 
lisher's manufacturing depart- 
ment, the Book Clinics and the 
various exhibits have awak- 
ened some of the keenest inter- 
est. And according to a major- 
ity of the opinions here ex- 
pressed, the influence of these 
institutions is being felt to a 
more marked degree than ever 
before. 

In these pages the manufac- 
turing spokesmen for the pub- 
lishers air some views of unusual 
interest, with topics ranging 
from the weight of book paper 
to the effect of dollar reprints. 


EVELYN HaArTER, Harrison Smith, 
Inc., New York. 


“During the last year we have wit- 
nessed a wider price divergence in 
books than ever before in American 
book-making. We have more cheap 
books and more expensive books. The 
scale has been widened in both direc- 
tions away from the $2.50 book by 
the dollar reprints and dollar stunt 
books on one hand, and by limited edi- 
tion books on the other hand. 

“It seems to me that as a result 
of this, it is more important than 
ever before that the public be edu- 
cated to know book values—just as 
a housewife has a notion of relative 
values in textiles and her husband 
in automobiles. People must be taught 


to get their money’s worth in books. 
I think the public could be taught the 
fundamentals—to know the feel of a 
good paper, to insist on a legible type 
face, to observe the materials which 
make for a sturdy binding by watch- 
ing which of their own books fall to 
pieces soonest. Surely anyone who 
pays $2.50 for a novel or $5.00 for 
a biography has a right to good 
materials. 

“Publishers have often taken ad- 
vantage of the public because of the 
peculiarity of their merchandising 
problem. Publishers are not selling 
paper or type or bindings, but a much 
less tangible thing—ideas. If a per- 
son wants to buy a certain idea very 
much, he will buy it no matter how 
bad the means of transmission—the 
type, paper and binding—are. Yet if 
these things fall to pieces—the idea 
is gone too. 


“This seems to leave the problem 
in large part to the conscience of the 
designer and publisher—but if the 
public could be taught to be more 
critical, the publisher’s conscience 
might be brought to function more 
effectively in these and in minor de- 
cisions. The ‘Fifty Books’ exhibit and 
the ‘Book Clinics’ are certainly steps 
in the right direction.” 


JOHN BENBOW, Longmans Green & 
Co., New York. 


“T have not observed any signifi- 
cant changes in book design or book 
making during the past year. The 
greatest problem confronting manu- 
facturing departments of publishers 
at the present time is, in my opinion, 
keeping down inventory. 

“The Fifty Books Exhibit I believe 
to have been one of the most impor- 
tant things done to improve book- 
making in this generation. I don’t 
know that the Book Clinic meetings 
have yet affected the industry, but I 
think they could have a very benefi- 
cial effect if the publishers allow 
their manufacturing departments to 
put into effect some of the improve- 
ments suggested by the clinics.” 
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(Continued from page 34) 
RoNALD C. FREELANDER, Brentano’s, 
New York: 


“A more carefully thought out 
point of view in design seems to 
be pointing the way this year to a 
less radical, more conventional-looking 
book. Fewer designers are specify- 
ing the sans-serif type faces just for 
the sake of being unconventional, but 
are reserving them for the appro- 
priate occasion. 


“As ever, it is a duty of the manu- 
facturing department to produce well- 
designed volumes at low cost. But 
now although costs are lower, sales 
are lower as well. This brings about 
our present main problem with the 
manufacturers—a sometimes exagger- 
ated cautiousness in placing quantity 
orders. The publisher is afraid to 
order a large initial quantity, and he 
hesitates to reorder until his stock is 
practically exhausted. He is there- 
fore forced to press the book manu- 
facturers to supply new editions in 
record time. 


“But good book design is having 
a greater effect on the public. Even 
with people who formerly paid no 
attention to format, there is apparent 
a growing appreciation of well-made 
books. I am sure that much of this 
tendency is traceable to the ‘Fifty 
Books’ exhibitions. The wide public- 
ity given these and the accessibility 
of the collection to the general public 
have combined to make the latter in- 
creasingly sensible of good book mak- 
ing. Many publishers have been en- 
couraged by this manifestation to 
give a little more thought to good 
book design. 

“Another good sign is the popular- 
ity of the Book Clinics, now in their 
second year. These enjoyable meet- 
ings provide an opportunity to bring 
up all sorts of problems. 

“IT don’t know what anybody—ex- 
cept the author, that is—can do 
about it, but it would certainly help 
matters if the printer and binder 
didn’t have to make estimates from 
incomplete fragments of the MS. 
There would be much less friction, 
price revision and delay if the designer 
could in every case work from the 
start with a definite, complete, edited 
manuscript.” 


I. SCHNEIDER, Macaulay Company, 
New York City: 

“T have these suggestions to make: 
that no book, no matter how fine the 
format is in other respects, be re- 
garded as a well-made book if it ex- 
ceeds octavo size and becomes uncom- 
fortable to read without a bookstand 
or one of Rube Goldberg’s gadgets; 
that the manufacturers of imitation 
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"| think the Book Clinic 
meetings have most certainly 
affected the industry favorably. 
Better looking books have been 
published and a stronger spirit 
of kinship has been developed 
among the manufacturing heads 
of various publishers as well as 
between the manufacturing de- 
partment and the book manu- 
facturer." 


"The Fifty Books Exhibit | be- 
lieve to have been one of the 
most important things done to 
improve bookmaking in this 
generation." 


“The most important devel- 
opment has been additional 
available types for both text 
work and display work.” 


"The greatest problem con- 
fronting manufacturing depart- 
ments is to make the sort of 
book they themselves want, that 
the salesmen want, and that the 
publisher will be proud of, with- 
in a stipulated budget.” 


"Facilitating the work of the 
manufacturing department in 
relation to the book manufac- 
turer and bookbinder is some- 
thing that has to be worked out 
individually. | believe this re- 
lationship in general is quite 
cordial and has been simplified 
as much as possible.” 


leather materials find a simple nat- 
ural surface to introduce altogether 
new patterns instead of imitating 
leathers; that manufacturers of book 
cloths use better dyes and enlarge the 
color range in their cheaper cloths. I 
also feel that the Fifty Books exhibit 
and the Book Clinic are valuable in- 
fluences.” 


LILLIAN M. LustiG, Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., New York. 

“The publishers seem to be on the 
whole making much better looking 
books and are paying considerably less 
attention to artificial physical value. 
The deplorable habit of bulking up 
books has been more or less dropped, 
and books in general are allowed to 


bulk naturally. The manufacture of 
books doesn’t seem to have been cheap- 
ened even in the face of the necessity 
for lowering costs. 

“The greatest problem confronting 
the manufacturing department is to 
make the sort of book that they them- 
selves want, that the salesmen want, 
and that the publisher will be proud 
of, within a stipulated budget. Every 
manufacturing department is given a 
certain sum (figured differently by 
different publishers but usually 
amounting to about the same percent- 
age of the retail price), and they are 
expected to bring the book out at 
that figure in spite of the size of the 
editions, which this past year have 
been unusually low. This accounts 
for the great deal of ‘shopping’ and 
price-cutting among book manufac- 
turers, but the manufacturing depart- 
ment just doesn’t seem to be able to 
do anything about it. The only way 
this situation will be relieved will be 
when books sell better and therefore 
editions can be larger. 


“I do not believe that the Fifty 
Books Exhibit so far has had any 
influence on better book-making,. be- 
cause so few trade books have been 
listed among the Fifty Best Books. 
It is practically impossible to make a 
trade book in competition with a lim- 
ited edition. 

“T think that the Book Clinic meet- 
ings have most certainly affected the 
industry favorably. Better looking 
books have been published, and a 
stronger spirit of kinship has been 
developed among the manufacturing 
heads of various publishers as well as 
between the manufacturing depart- 
ment and the book manufacturer. 

“The most important development 
to me has been additional available 
types for both text work and display 
work—particularly the Baskerville 
on the linotype. 

“It seems to me that there is no 
particular way of facilitating the 
work of the manufacturing depart- 
ment in relation to the book manufac- 
turer and bookbinder. This is some- 
thing that has to be worked out indi- 
vidually. I believe that this relation- 
ship in general is quite cordial and 
has been simplified as much as pos- 
sible.” 


ALFRED J. BuRDETT, D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston, Mass.: 

“During the past year there seems 
to have been an increasing tendency 
on the part of publishers of textbooks 
to break away from conventional 
styles for book covers. Designs for 
school books are becoming more mod- 
ernized and such books are being 
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Some Practical Hints and Suggestions on 


Handling Glue 
in the Bindery 


day of rapid progress it is neces- 

sary that modern up-to-date 
equipment be employed to secure best 
results. It is true that fine work has 
been produced under the old methods. 
It is also true that our forefathers 
made satisfactory progress in their 
day with the stage coach; however, 
we would hardly expect the stage 
coach to compete with present day 
airplane and bus travel. There is not 
merely the question of quality of 
work, but in these times of keen com- 
petition, cost is an important item, 
as well. 

It has been estimated, that approx- 
imately 30 per cent of the efficiency 
of animal glue is lost by the user 
yearly, because of misapplied knowl- 
edge of the product. The finest glue 
available will fail if not handled under 
proper conditions. 


I N the practical use of glue in this 


A S a preliminary to each day’s op- 
eration, great care should be exercised 
the evening before in cleaning up all 
glue room utensils. If these are not 
kept clean, the stale glue adhering to 
them will become mixed with the day’s 
preparation. Bacterial action starts 
very rapidly under warm, moist con- 
ditions such as are found around the 
glue pot. Glue, itself being a protein 
preduct, is a splendid medium for the 
growth of bacteria. Under such con- 
ditions, both chemical and physical 
changes take place, and the glue 
breaks down into a substance that has 
few properties of good glue. A tank 
or vat of required size, into which the 
utensils may be placed for soaking, 
will be of great advantage. Then in 
the morning before the day’s opera- 
tions are started, it takes but a mo- 
ment”to rinse them with clean water 
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and they are then fit to start the day. 
Tanks, as well as other equipment 
should be sterilized weekly. 

Every glue room operator can con- 
tribute towards making his working 
conditions more pleasant. If floors, 
benches and machines are kept clean 
from the start, only a few minutes 
daily are required to keep them so. 


FoR thousands of years ani- 
mal glue has been in use by 
Man, but notwithstanding all 
these ages of experience, it is 
estimated that 30 per cent of 
the efficiency of this product is 
lost yearly by the user because 
of misapplied knowledge of the 
product. In this article the au- 
thor gives some suggestions on 
how animal glue should be 
handled to produce the best 
results for the bookbinder. 

Perhaps the most common 
misuse of glue is overheating. 
“Cooking” has impaired the 
adhesive qualities of countless 
tons of glue. Neither should 
glue be put to soak too far in 
advance of the time it is to be 
used, or decomposition will set 
in. 

Of primary importance is the 
exercise of care in cleaning up 
all glue room utensils at the 
end of each day's work, or stale 
glue will become mixed with 
new glue, bacterial action will 
set in, and the glue will break 
down. 


But if allowed to go for days and 
even weeks or months, daily accumu- 
lating fresh coats of glue, the condi- 
tion will soon become such that no 
man with regard for his personal com- 
fort would want to stay in the room 
longer than absolutely necessary. Un- 
der such conditions, best gluing oper- 
ations cannot be obtained. 


When preparing glue for the opera- 
tion, it should be mixed by actual 
weight and not measured. To many 
operators this seems an unnecessary 
task. In reality, it is very important, 
for if nothing else, you have elimi- 
nated the possibility of error at the 
very start. 


Mucu glue is injured in the proc- 
ess of soaking, especially in hot wea- 
ther. If put to soak too far in advance 
of requirements, the process of de- 
composition sets in before it reaches 
the heater. Ground glue has greatly 
aided in overcoming this handicap, 
since it only requires a few minutes’ 
soaking before heat may be applied. 
Glue should be soaked in clear, cold 
water in a cool place. 


Glue that is kept in soak may be ad- 
ded to heater at intervals as required 
without any serious injury. How- 
ever, it would be better always to 
empty before adding fresh glue. Heat 
deteriorates glue, and the process of 
deterioration begins soon after cer- 
tain temperatures have been reached. 
The change is slight at first, never- 
theless there is a change; and if we 
add fresh glue to the old remaining, 
the deteriorating effect of the heat 
on the old glue is increasing until 
gradually it is rendered almost -use- 
less. 


Perhaps the most common misuse 
of glue, and the one that gives most 
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worry is overheating. The terms 
“boiling” or “cooking” should never 
be associated with glue. At one time 
the general opinion was that glue 
would not hold unless it was heated 
to the boiling point and kept there 
for some time. This was done all un- 
conscious of the fact that each minute 
of sustained heat was eating at the 
very life of the glue, and lessening 
its adhesive qualities. In those days, 
the “glue cooker” was a common 
phrase; with the passing of the cook- 
ing idea, however, there passed away 
also the words which give them ex- 
pression, and in their place we have 
the familiar terms of “converter” or 
“heater.” 


Ir is necessary, of course, that 
heat be applied to animal glue when 
preparing it for use, but do not, there- 
fore, make the mistake of rushing to 
the other extreme, when the danger 
of one extreme is pointed out to you. 
Some have reasoned that if heat in- 
jures glue, then the proper working 
temperature would be just enough 
heat to keep it in solution, and using 
this as a basis they have experienced 
disastrous results. The proper tem- 
perature at which glue should be used 
to obtain the best results is 140 to 
150 degrees Fahrenheit. As soon as it 
has reached this temperature, it is 
ready for use. Do not guess at tem- 
peratures. No matter what else one 
may or may not have, the thermom- 
eter should be considered an indis- 
pensable part of the glue room equip- 
ment. 

When good results are not obtained, 
do not condemn the glue at once with- 
out considering all factors bearing on 
its preparation and use. This will 
save time and expense. It is true, 
that one cannot do good work with 
inferior products; it is also true that 
very poor work can be done with the 
best glue available if it is not used 
properly. Every office and department 
in any manufacturing plant requires 
system and organization. Many do 
not realize this especially in connec- 
tion with glue room operations. When 
important factors are neglected, the 
quality of the goods is certainly com- 
pelled to suffer, and the manufacturer 
usually realizes a loss instead of a 
gain. 


Tue one feature that is absolutely 
essential to the proper working and 
handling of glue is intelligence. Do 
not be misled by the belief that any 
Tom, Dick, or Harry with a few pails, 
a quantity of glue and water, can do 
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the job. When handled on such a 
basis, sad results are sure to be ex- 
perienced. Instruct someone in your 
organization in the basic principles 
of glue handling. If this is done, the 
manufacturer will then have the as- 
surance that glue room troubles will 
become a thing of the past. 

Mistaken notions are sometimes 
held that the quality of glue can be 
judged by the color, and purchasers 
have been known to return shipments 
due to the fact that the color varies 
slightly from some previous lot. It 
is the intention of the manufacturer 
to produce glues that will be as nearly 
uniform in color as possible. With 
the most careful processing, however, 
there may be some variation. This 
comes from the fact that raw stocks 
differ in certain characteristics, over 
which there is no control. Color has 
no effect, however, upon the essential 
qualities of good glue. Do not, there- 
fore, condemn a product until you 
have satisfied yourself that it is not 
up to standard, by practical test. 


In this forward march of modern 
animal glue, many new and distinc- 
tive products have been produced. No 
longer does the producer of paper 
boxes sit up nights, worrying over 
how he will eliminate warp; nor does 


the bookbinder live in fear that his 
customer will reject an order due to 
backs cracking and fillers falling out. 
Specialized glues have been produced 
to meet their needs. While many of 
these samples have no connection with 
the wood working industries, they 
show in a measure what has been 
done to give the purchaser of animal 
glue more actual value. 

The most recent addition to this 
ever-increasing family is liquid animal 
glue. Liquid animal glue represents 
an entirely new type of adhesive. It 
is made from dry animal glue, and 
combines the advantages of animal 
glue and the convenience of liquid 
glue. Its working range ‘s almost un- 
limited, and because of its nature and 
the fact that it is scientifically manu- 
factured to exact specifications, it 
offers a degree of uniformity former- 
ly unknown in liquid glue. While it 
is not the intention of the manufac- 
turer to replace dry animal glue with 
this product, there are many condi- 
tions under which it may be used 
economically, with the best possible 
results. 

Progress and ever-changing conji- 
tions require new methods. If you 
have an adhesive problem, solicit the 
advice of some reputable animal glue 
manufacturer. He will help you in 
every way possible, for it is the de- 
sire of every animal glue producer to 
further a better understanding of his 
product. 


Many Topics Slated for Discussion at 
E. B. A. Meeting This Month 


EVERAL matters of vital impor- 
\/7 tance to the bookbinding industry 
will come before the Executive Com- 
mittee and Executive Council of the 
Employing Bookbinders of America, 
which will meet in New York on Fri- 
day, January 22, at the new Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Park Avenue and 49th 
Street. Among the subjects which 
probably will be discussed are stand- 
ardization of binders boards, stand- 
ardization of imitation leather and 
pyroxylin coated fabrics, and simpli- 
fication of book cloths. 

The following are expected to at- 
tend: 

Officers—Andrew L. Wunsch, Don- 
ald C. Brock, Arthur E. Barter, 
George B. Moore, C. A. Mershon, 
Nellis R. Funk. 


Executive Committee—Roy C. 


Baker, John J. Quinn, Joseph Ruzicka, 
George A. Simonds, I. Spinner, John 
C. Burkhardt, C. B. Lowry, W. Elmo 
Reavis, and C. T. Dean. 

Advisory Committee—J. Charles 
Ziegler, Daniel S. Brassil, Henry P. 
Conkey, John C, Burkhardt, Frank M. 
Barnard, Raymond E. Baylis, Daniel 
B. Shepp, Charles T. Baker, E. W. 
Palmer. 

The following committees are ex- 
pected to be present: 

Standardization—Raymond E. Bay- 
lis, Melville C. Bailey, Newton C. 
Brainard, Joseph Ruzicka, and C. C. 
Whinery. 

Research Division—Roy C. Baker, 
Bartow W. Gale, Frank M. Barnard 
and Joseph Wesby. 

All other members of the associa- 
tion who can be present aresinvited. 
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"Short Cuts" to 
Greater Efficiency .. . 


Watch Your 
CUTTING 
KNIVES 


By GEORGE WASHER 
Bindery Superintendent, Charles Francis Press, New York 


about it. It is a frosty morning 

in more ways than one. You 
have just returned to your office after 
indulging in another price-cutting 
conference with your printer-client, 
and you are stripped as clean as Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, with this exception: 
the Mahatma still retains his goat 
and the printer has yours. 

The debacle has left you all tat- 
tered and torn. 

All right, knock the lazy black cat 
off that pile of unpaid dust-covered 
bills on the back of your desk; cut the 
office boy’s salary; dismiss from your 
mind the remote thought that you will 
ever meet the printer at a real friendly 
get-together regarding fair prices 
and accept the inevitable that the 
only place you will ever get-together 
with him will be in Heaven or ; 

Just as soon as you have stopped 
sputtering as a boiling kettle throw- 
ing off steam, see what can be done in 
your plant in the way of economy. 
Here’s a suggestion. Go out into the 
plant and look over your cutting 
knives, and I’ll wager you will bawl 
out your superintendent or foreman 
for having so many old, presumably 
useless paper cutting knives clutter- 
ing up the place. 

If by this time your blood pressure 
has not blown off the top of your 
head, satisfy yourself that all of the 
knives in that junk pile have outlived 
their usefulness, and that none can be 
salvaged for a few more sharpenings. 
If you do the grinding in your own 
plant it will not cost a great deal to 
find out. I wouldn’t think of suggest- 
ing that some of them might have 
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S x I know just how you feel 
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been discarded just because they were 
getting short, but costly experience 
teaches us that it is human nature 
for cutters to open that new box of 
knives you put in stock before the old 
ones were utilized fully. 


Satisry yourself that the mem- 
bers of your cutting staff are making 
use of every bit of cutting steel be- 
fore the new knives are placed in use. 
If you don’t do this, the old ones are 
liable to disappear mysteriously and 
will eventually be found in the dis- 
ecard. A nice new cutting knife has 
the same fascination to a cutter as a 
bright new toy to the little boy who 
readily forgets his old playthings. In 
either case some one else pays the bill. 


Statistics are available that show 
surprising sums representing the sal- 
vage by some of our larger industries 
that work along the lines of scien- 
tific efficiency. If the same principle 
is applied to your business, propor- 
tionate savings must result. Please 
do not confuse savings through care- 
ful supervision with cheapness. One 
bears no relation to the other, al- 
though they are so often confused as 
relative. 


W uen we talk of the saving of 
pennies, I do not advocate the meth- 
ods of the ultra alarmist, the cellu- 
loid collar individual, who wouldn’t 
spend money for any purpose. You 
will likely find this crab not parting 
with even a few cents for smoking 
tobacco for fear he might ignite his 


neck piece in lighting his pipe. I do 
sanction a safe and sane expenditure 
of funds commensurate with good 
business judgment. 

I often wonder if the guillotineer 
who operates the beheading machine 
used for blotting out of a certain 
form of criminal finds it necessary to 
pay as much attention to the bevel 
on the knife he uses as we do in the 
modern guillotine paper-cutter of to- 
day. When the knives are purchased 
new we find that the manufacturer 
has used a standard method of bevel- 
ing. I believe a blade five inches wide 
and one-half inch thick takes a bevel 
a little more than twice the thickness 
or approximately one and one-eighth 
inches. It is just possible that it may 
vary slightly with the different makes. 
Science has been applied in the mak- 
ing, and we can be reasonably sure 
that the bevel as furnished us will 
give the maximum amount of cutting 
with minimum sharpening. If we are 
agreed as to that, who gives our 
grinders any authority to change the 
bevel? It is too often done and you 
are paying the bill. 


SHARPENING a paper knife is a 
very important operation, and if the 
user is not thoroughly equipped for 
grinding, it should be sent to a well- 
qualified knife-grinder. Unless the 
edge is ground perfectly true, “wavy” 
or “hilly” cuts will result. 

Should, however, the novice at- 
tempt to sharpen a knife, it is very 
important that he should use a stone 
mild enough not to draw the temper, 
or crack the blade, as paper-cutting 
knives are very hard. 


When coming direct from grinding 
machine, the knife has a wire edge 
which should be honed off before the 
knife is adjusted to the knife bar. 


In modern honing two blocks are 
used in which to lay the knife. These 
blocks are mortised in top center to 
receive the knife at proper honing 
angle. The knife can easily be tilted 
from one side to the other—a most 
convenient method. The old method 
is to lay the knife on a bench or table, 
flat side down, with edge of knife pro- 
truding about one-eighth of an inch 
beyond the edge of the table. 

The hone should be held flat on the 
bevel, and the motion should be a cir- 
cular or rotary movement as well as 
up and down, and the honing should 
be done from one end to the other 
without lifting the hone from the 
knife. 

When a fine wire edge appears on 
the flat side, lay the hone on lightly 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Some Thoughts on Books 
and Their Market Today 


{ Potential Opportunities in Educational Field for Increased 
Sales of Textbooks; General Public Is Looking for !Inex- 
pensive Pleasures These Days — Why Not Books? 


By GEORGE P. BRETT, JR. 


President, The Macmillan Co., Inc., New York 


HERE are certain things which 
Jt it seems to me the trade as a 

whole should consider, at this 
time ... things which affect the pub- 
lishing business, the making and dis- 
tributing of books in general. The 
records of this company, at least, in- 
dicate that at no time before 1931 has 
a national depression adversely af- 
fected the book business. Heretofore, 
the depressions suffered by other busi- 
nesses have resulted in an actual in- 
crease in the book business. 

It has always been felt that this 
was true because, when the country 
as a whole is prosperous, people are 
inclined to take their children from 
school as early as possible to get them 
into positions in which they can earn 
some money to help out the family 
exchequer. 

In times of depression, when the 
children cannot get positions, they 
are kept in school as long as possible; 
first, because it is much better for 
them to be kept occupied than other- 
wise; and second, because the families 
do not want them idling about at 
home. It has been felt that this has 
been responsible for the sale of more 
textbooks in times of depression than 
at other times. 

Similarly, in good times a great 
many families feel that it will be bet- 
ter for their sons and daughters to 
get into business rather than go to 
college. When, in times of depres- 
sion, it is impossible for them to ob- 
tain jobs, if the families are able to 
do so, they have sent them to college, 
thus stimulating the college textbook 
business during a period of depres- 
sion. 


Our survey of the enrollment in 
the colleges this year, although not 
all conclusive, indicates that the col- 
lege enrollments in the fall of 1931 
are slightly greater than the college 
enrollments in 1930, and that the en- 
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rollment in 1930 was greater than in 
1929. No statistics are now avail- 
able for the school enrollment, but 
it seems possible that when these sta- 
tistics become available, we shall find 
the 1931 enrollment in schools even 
greater than in 1930. 

The results of our survey with ref- 
erence to college enrollment this year 
seem to be borne out by Raymond Wal- 
ters, Dean of Swarthmore College, 
who has compiled reports from 444 
approved universities and colleges in 
the United States. He states that 
there in an increase in college enroll- 
ment of six-tenths of one per cent; 
that the total of 599,124 of full-time 
students as of November 1, 1931 is 
3,721 more than on the same date in 
1930. 

Notwithstanding these large enroll- 
ments, it can definitely be stated that 
the publishers’ sales to schools and 
colleges this year are materially less 
than their sales to schools and col- 
leges in the preceding year. 


Tuose who have taken the trouble 
to study the available statistics as 
reported by the National Education 
Association know exactly what per- 
centage of the total monies raised for 
the maintenance of schools goes for 
the purchase of books. The difficulty 
is that few bother to study these sta- 
tistics, and it seems a great pity that 
all connected with manufacture and 
distribution of books are not familiar 
with them. Those who know can sub- 
stantiate the statement that many 
high schools in this country actually 
spend more in the maintenance of 
their swimming pool than is spent by 
the high school in providing books 
for all its students. 

It would perhaps be a shock to 
those who have not studied the situ- 
ation to learn that it is a fact that 
only 1.5 per cent of all monies raised 
for the maintenance of our school 


systems is spent for the purchase of 
textbooks for the children who attend 
these schools. 

Perhaps it will be well to substan- 
tiate this statement with a quotation 
from page 238 of the Thirtieth Year- 
book, Part II of “The Textbook in 
American Education” published un- 
der the auspices of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education: 


Next to the teacher employed, the text- 
book is the most important item of cost 
in the conduct of a school system—not in 
amount, but in educational importance; 
yet studies have shown that the cost for 
textbooks is only about 1.5 per cent of the 
total cost for the conduct of the schools, 
while the cost for the teacher runs from 
65 to 70 per cent of the total cost. 


F urrHerMore, it might inter- 
est those in the business of producing 
books to know that a study of the 
statistics in connection with one of 
the greatest school districts in the 
country indicates that under annual 
and re-occuring expenditures, the sum 
of $140.35 is spent for each school 
child, and that of this sum only $1.62 
goes for the purchase of books—or, 
in this school system, only a little 
less than 1.2 per cent. 


All who are in the book manufac- 
turing and selling business know 
that the appropriations for the pur- 
chase of school books for the school 
year September, 1931, to May, 1932, 
have been materially cut. Perhaps it 
is actually necessary to reduce the 
cost of our school maintenance for 
the duration of the present depres- 
sion, but is it advisable to deprive the 
children of school age of good books? 


Would it not be far better, rather 
than to deprive the children of suit- 
able textbooks, to close the swimming 
pool, or curtail some of the athletic 
interests, which cost the school more 
money than the entire book appro- 
priation? 

After all, is it not true that the 
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human animal of school age will run 
around and develop his physical being 
perfectly normally without the aid of 
expensive athletic material and per- 
sonnel? Is it not also true that the 
more attractive the books from which 
they work, the more able the instruc- 
tors, the more educational value these 
children will get from their school 
courses ? 


N 
1 HE book trade of this country is 
apparently missing its golden oppor- 
tunity, an opportunity provided as a 
result of this depression. Surely the 
depression is affecting everyone by 
now, with the result that people are 
not spending money on the theatres, 
on cabarets, on moving pictures, and 
other pleasures on which they were 
wont to spend money at the height of 
our prosperity. 

They are looking for more inexpen- 
sive pleasures, and it seems to the 
writer at least that this gives those 
of us who are in the book business a 
real opportunity, for surely if we 
could find a way of putting it over, 
we should be providing the public 
with pleasure for which they are al- 
ways seeking, at a price which they 
could afford to pay. 

There are apparently no statistics 
on the retail sales of books through- 
out the United States, no compari- 
sons that can be definitely quoted, but 


Watch Your Cutting Knives 


(Continued from page 41) 

with no pressure and absolutely flat, 
and draw from one end to the other. 
After honing the knife for a short 
time, the wire edge will disappear or 
get so thin that a small piece of white 
pine or other soft wood, if drawn 
along the cutting edge, will eliminate 
this thin wire edge. 

Never hone the flat side of the 
knife. 

Never hone a knife while it is in 
the machine. 


Te manufacture of paper knives 
requires the minutest degree of ac- 


curacy. Twenty or more operations 
are necessary. Trouble with any one 
of them could readily ruin the qual- 
ity and make the knife unfit for ser- 
vice in the bindery. The steel may be 
too hard or too soft; the temper un- 
even, causing bad spots that break 
out unexpectedly. In the welding too 
high a heat will burn the steel and 
destroy the grain. 

These are some of the problems of 
manufacture, and when a new knife 
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the writer happens to know of a few 
instances at least in which the book 
sales are holding up very well indeed. 

There are a few book stores whose 
falling off in regular book business 
is relatively small. All booksellers 
dealing in rare books and expensive 
bindings have found a sharp decrease 
in business in this specialty field, but 
there are many dealers whose sales 
outside of the rare book field are 
holding up very close to last year’s 
sales. 


I have learned of the falling off of 
business in various commodities, and 
know that the big department stores 
are suffering far more than some of 
these dealers to whom I refer. Those 
book dealers who are maintaining an 
intelligent staff, whose salespeople 
read books, know their customers, 
and try to find the right book for 
each customer, are making friends 
and are maintaining their business. 


I hear plaintive wails from the 
trade because there are so many 
books being published, because they 
cannot sell fiction as it used to sell. 
I believe that the book trade, includ- 
ing publishers and booksellers, are 
themselves responsible for this con- 
dition. 


N OT so many years ago a good 
novel could always be put across. To- 
day there are scores of novels on the 


not up to the standard shows signs of 
defects, no matter how slight, if it 
interferes with production, it should 
be returned for replacement. If the 
new knives as received show proper 
working qualities, and after being in 
use develop trouble, it is not unlikely 
the fault is in the grinding room. The 
correct grade of wheels must be used, 
otherwise you heat the steel, ruining 
it by taking out the temper in spots. 
A knife should be ground within two 
or three thousandths uniform thick- 
ness. The bevels on paper knives are 
slightly concave ground that they may 
be readily honed and will cut cleanly. 
The face or flat side of the knife is 
also slightly concave, about .002, to 
prevent binding during a cutting op- 
eration. 

The price you pay for your cutting 
knives reminds you forcibly what it 
costs for each inch of actual cutting 
steel. Check up—don’t let your 
grinder waste it. 

Appreciable saving can readily be 
seen in the purchase of different sizes 
for the continuous and other three- 
knife machines: a short blade for 
long runs of small books, and longer 


lists of many publishers that are not 
being put over because the public has 
lost confidence in booksellers, in those 
who recommend books. Jacket-blurbs 
and advertising have fooled the pub- 
lic too often. They are not going to 
be fooled any more. 


Today it is possible for a book 
which receives acclaim from all liter- 
ary people, still not to be made a suc- 
cess, and I believe that publishers, 
booksellers, and advertisers of books 
are responsible for this condition. 
They have recommended that which 
should not have been recommended, 
with the result that the public has 
lost confidence in all recommendations 
of fiction. 


What is needed, it seems to me, are 
more booksellers of an_ intelligent 
kind who will employ cultured people 
to sell their wares for them, and cer- 
tainly today, from the monetary 
point of view, it is as easy to pro- 
cure the services of a cultured sales 
person as otherwise. It means taking 
a little bit more trouble in making 
the selection, that’s all. 


To sum up then, I feel that the 
present ills of our trade have been 
caused through our own laxness in 
dealing with our product. Now is the 
time for all of those who are finan- 
cially interested in the making and 
distribution of books to analyze the 
situation and do what they can to 
correct it. 


knives for the larger books. It is also 
posssible to purchase knives that are 
reversible, thereby allowing a double 
life to each grinding if half or less of 
the cutting edge is utilized at one time. 


A. M. Chase Writes Own 
Mystery Tale 

Arthur M. Chase, treasurer and 
head of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of Dodd, Mead & Co., has made 
millions of books for other authors, 
and now he is to have the satisfaction 
of making several thousand copies of ~ 
his own forthcoming detective story, 
“The Party at the Penthouse,” which 
is scheduled to appear on January 8. 


Jersey Charter for 
Shyers Bookbinding Corp. 
Shyers Bookbinding Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., has incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey 
with capital stock of 500 shares com- 
mon no par, and 15 shares preferred. 
Incorporation papers were filed by 
Joseph A., Henry J. and John F. 
Shyers, Jr. 
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Rebound 


HE increased attention which is 

being paid to rebound books in 
book exhibits is the theme of a lead- 
ing article in Pacific Bindery Talk, 
the entertaining and highly instruc- 
tive house organ of the Pacific Library 
Bindery Co., of Los Angeles. Until 
recently, the article points out, such 
exhibits were built around new books, 
probably because the new books had 
freshness and color and were entic- 
ing in their appearance. “Now the 
time has arrived,” says this magazine, 
“when rebound books are offering 
some competition to new books in 
these very matters of appearance, 
and such rebound books are frequently 
finding places in book exhibits along 
with new books. 

“There is no reason, aside from that 
of cost of production, why rebound 
books may not be just as pleasing in 
cover colors, designs and lettering as 
are new books. Psychologically it is 
perhaps necessary first to dissipate 
the old erroneous notion that rebound 
books must look drab, uniform, in- 
stitutional, and characterless as to 
their covers. A few librarians have 
not yet gotten away from that notion, 
and they ‘view with alarm’ any sug- 
gestion that the library binder be 
given carte blanche in dressing up 
their rebound books as he may see fit. 
Nevertheless, ‘brighter bindings’ on 
rebound books are growing in library 
popularity by leaps and bounds, and 
month after month some other con- 
servative joins the procession of li- 
brarians who say, ‘Give us all you can 
of your decorated covers—the brighter 
bindings, in assorted colors of your 
selection, and lettered as you see fit.’ 

“The furnishing of these decorated 
covers does constitute a matter of 
some added expense to the library 
binder, but when he can safely count 
on a large demand for such covers and 
can thus produce them in considerable 
quantities, the actual difference in cost 
between those bright interesting cov- 
ers and the cost of the old dull institu- 
tional type of cover, made per a speci- 
fication written for each book by the 
painstaking librarian (whose time is 
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presumably too valuable for use on 
such a needless task) is not at all a 
prohibitive item.” 


Binding-Conscious 


—— accompanying cartoon, which 
printed on a blotter by G. A. 
Simonds & Co. of Washington, D. C., 
made quite a hit with delegates to the 
E. B. A. Convention at Richmond. 
Our own reaction is that JEFF showed 
a fine sense of discrimination and re- 
ceived very unsympathetic treatment 
at the hands—or feet—of the hard- 
boiled book seller. 


However, despite the fact that Jeff 
is being made un-conscious, any car- 
toon or publicity that makes the 
reader more binding-conscious is good 
for the industry. 


New 


OOKBINDING MAGAZINE has 

always stressed the fact that 
printers are passing up a lot of pro- 
fitable business by not having closer 
contacts with the bookbinder in the 
selling end. A group of men on the 
firing line, salesmen for some of New 
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York’s best known printing estab- 
lishments had this message delivered 
to them recently when JOHN C. 
RocGers, of the Eugene C. Lewis Co. 
(Baylis Bindery), addressed a lunch- 
eon meeting of their organization, 
The Associated Printing Salesmen, 
on “What’s New in Bookbinding.” 
Mr. Rogers brought out the fact that 
even when printer and binder co-op- 
erate in production, they rarely get 
together in selling. 


Among other things, Mr. Rogers 
urged that the printer recommend 
hard-bound, square-backed books more 
frequently for catalog jobs. An in- 
creased cost of only a couple of cents 
will make a much more impressive- 
looking book and one much easier to 
sell to the customer. He also showed 
the possibilities of profitable business 
in cellophane veneer bindings as a 
transparent finish to a hard bound 
book. 

He said that some excellent effects 
can be obtained on white or on col- 
ored bindings by use of colored cello- 
phane, thus giving a two-toned effect. 

Books thus veneered are ideal for 
circulating libraries and other places 
where they come in for considerable 
handling as the cellophane can be 
cleaned with a damp cloth. Mr. 
Rogers emphasized the fact that the 
binder has made rapid strides in crea- 
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tive work during the past few years. 
Especially since the period of defla- 
tion arrived he has come to realize 
that he must sell more than boards, 
cloth and labor. If the printing sales- 
man gives the binder more opportu- 
nities to work for him, there is no 
doubt but that sales will benefit. 


Old Timers 


| Pen of firms in the bookbinding 

and supply business have many 
old employees still with them. I dare- 
say almost all of our readers will re- 
member some of the old photographs 
we showed in recent issues, which 
very likely brought back memories of 
the past to bookbinding employees 
still living and to their descendants 
who have followed in the same busi- 
ness, as a rule with the same firm. 
Family affairs, as it were. 


One of these concerns is Hastings 
& Co., Philadelphia gold leaf manu- 
facturers since 1820. In a recent is- 
sue that company’s breezy little house 
organ, “Hastings XX-tra,” commented 
in a reminiscent vein on the Hast- 
ings family. I’m greatly indebted to 
John V. Hastings, Jr., head of the 


company, for permission to reproduce 
the story. 


““We happened the other day to run across 
an old group of photegraphs, taken in 1869 of 
the then Hastings family—members of the firm 
and employees. Among the employees, were 
two of one family, three of another and three 
of still another. Of course, the firm itself 
has always consisted of blood relations, eight 
of our family having been active during the 
past four generations but what makes an in- 
teresting story, too, is the fact that our em- 
ployees consist largely of “families,” too. 
Take, for instance, the case of Miss Knox 
who is with us now. Her father, two of his 
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brothers, three of her sisters, eight cousins 
and 2 nieces—17 in all—spent most of their 
business lives in the factery. Another fore- 
lady, Miss Hein, has had three sisters, at 
some time in their lives, in the Hastings 
family. 


“A man, his wife and two daughters are 
at present in our employ. Several girls each 
had two sisters; a father, brother and son; 
father and daughter; father and son; the 
granddaughter of another; two granddaugh- 
ters of ancther; wife and daughter; a man, 
his three sisters and one brother; man, wife, 
son and daughter. 

“And so on and so on. To sum it up, 46 
of our pecple have now or have had two 
relatives in the Hastings factory working with 
them—20 have had three relatives—10 have 
had four—3 have had five—2 have had six 
and 2 seven—84 families altogether repre- 
sented by two or more members. The Hast- 
ings organization, as you can see, is truly a 
‘family’ affair.” 


Courage Shortage 


HAD a note the other day from the 

Dexter Folder Company, N. Y., 
enclosing a pamphlet _ entitled, 
“Thinking Through,” which the com- 
pany is sending to a list of about 
20,000 printers and binders through- 
out the country. “Thinking Through” 
is the finest cure for the “depression 
blues” that I have seen in many a 
day. A foreword by JAMES S. GIL- 
BERT, president of the company, serves 
as a stimulating introduction to the 
pamphlet. 


“The shortage of courage is a great 
factor in today’s business,” wrote Mr. 
Gilbert. “Courage is rooted in con- 
fidence and confidence in fact! When 
Mr. Calamity howls that America is 
coming to an end—that business is 
dead and our hopes with it, it is time 
to ask, ‘What are the facts?’ If a 
picture is equal to a thousand words, 
then a fact is equal to a million re- 
marks.” 
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And then the pamphlet begins to 
furnish facts showing how American 
industries and individual establish- 
ments who have replaced fear with 
courage and constructive merchandis- 
ing and advertising are reaping rich 
benefits. There is given the record 
of the electric companies which have 
gone after business in a clear-headed 
way and found it. Today the indus- 
try has more domestic customers than 
it had in 1928 by 7 per cent. The 
customer’s yearly bill has _ been 
stepped up by 10 per cent, despite the 
fact that the unit price of the kilo- 
watt hour has been lowered by 12 
per cent. Due to carefully organized 
sales efforts, 1,000,000 electric refrig- 
erators were sold in the first 10 
months of 1931. 

Then there is the case of Auburn 
sales, which dropped from 22,749 cars 
in 1929 to 13,693 in 1930. But in the 
first six months of 1931, Auburn sold 
27,645 cars—4,896 more than in 1929, 
the previous peak year, and with six 
months to go. 

Take Chrysler, whose 1931 ship- 
ments to November Ist total 88,093 
cars as against 79,886 in 1930. And 
Ludwig Baumann, which closed its 
fiscal year on June 30, 1931, doing the 
biggest business in its 73 years’ exist- 
ence. This company in a significant 
statement said: “We sought means 
of cutting costs; we did not cut ad- 
vertising.” The experience of other 
businesses are given—cold facts—to 
show how confidence and sound mer- 
chandising can coax dollars from the 
hoarding places of cautious buyers. 

“Thinking Through” should set 
every person who receives it to think- 


ing, and should help him to forget his 
fears, 


Craft 


T= development of modern ma- 
chinery has not lowered the 
craftsmanship of the bookbinder, who 
used to perform his work by hand. 
George McKibbin & Son, edition book- 
binders, make this clear in an artistic 
folder which they have just gotten up. 
On the front cover is the reproduction 
of an old woodcut, “The Bookbinder,” 
from Jost AMMAN’S Book of Trades, 
published in Frankfort in 1568. 


On the inside page appears this 
text: “The traditions and standards 
of good bookbinding have been estab- 
lished for several centuries. Modern 
machinery now makes possible the 
production of a greater quantity to 
meet today’s needs of the larger num- 
ber of book lovers.” The folder is a 
dignified and impressive mailing piece 
with a sales argument which is often 
overlooked. 
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READERS 


Sources 
TO THE EDITOR: 


We are preparing for our consum- 
ers who buy our bound and loose leaf 
county record books and index books, 
a series of informative articles to 
explain in detail the various materials 
used in the production of our books. 

These. articles will include discus- 
sions of binder’s board, stainless 
metal (used in loose leaf devices), 
cork, leather, adhesives, paper, can- 
vas, and gold. It is our object to de- 
velop the romantic and interesting 
features in the production of each, 
tracing the material and its com- 
ponent parts from the geographical 
origin, transportation and refinement, 
down to the point where it comes to 
us. Finally, we aim to show how 
these materials are converted by our 
own labor and machinery into the 
products which our customers use. 

You would be doing us a great ta- 
vor if you could inform us of some 
sources for general and detailed in- 
formation on the topics named. We 
would also appreciate your permis- 
sion to use some of the interesting ma- 
terial published in past issues of your 
m?gazine, your suggestions for fur- 
ther sources, and where we might 
obtain photographs pertinent to the 
subjects described. 

Your publication is read with con- 
siderable interest, and we consider the 
articles therein contained to be of 
great value to those in the bookbind- 
ing industry. 

F. B. TOMPKINS. 
Hall & McChesney, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


(Ed. Note:—Full information and 
data were furnished Mr. Tompkins, 
but possibly some of our readers in- 
cluding supplies manufacturers may 
have some suggestions along this line.) 


Masterpieces’ ’ 
To THE EDITOR: 


May I take this occasion to say that 
we like your magazine very much. 
The illustrations that you are run- 
ning on bindings are nothing short of 
masterpieces. We also like the news 
features that are contained in the 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE. 

S. L. WEEDON, 


President. 
S. L. Weedon Company, 
New York City. 


Credit 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I should have taken some time dur- 
ing the year to write you concerning 
the BOoOKBINDING MAGAZINE, which 
reaches my desk regularly each 
month. I never fail to take it home 
with me and read it from cover to 
cover. I have found a great many 
articles in each issue that should be 
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of great interest to all in the indus- 
try. You deserve a great deal of 
credit for the improvement that this 
Journal is showing from month to 
month. 

With best wishes for a Happy New 
Year, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW L. WUNSCH. 

Becktold Company, 
200 Pine Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ed MAGAZINE 


offers this space as a forum 
for the expression of interesting 
Opinions, queries, other com- 
munications of its readers. The 
editors invite pro and con dis- 
cussion of any letters, commu- 
nications, or ideas appearing in 
these columns. Such discussion, 
the editors believe, will be of 
benefit to the industry. 


Reasons 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Printing concerns were the original 
purchasers of ruling machines. So 
long as they controlled the ruling in- 
dustry, it was possible for them to 
figure the same ratio of overhead on 
ruling as on printing. Thus pen rul- 
ing was a profitable branch of their 
industry. 

As pen-ruling machines did not con- 
stitute a great investment, rulers left 
the employ of the printers and started 
trade shops of their own. The prin- 
ciple of the trade shop was, in itself, 
correct and quite necessary. There 
were many small printers who had to 
pass up orders for lack of ruling 
equipment and who could not expect 
sufficient business to justify the pur- 
chase of a ruling machine. Their 
proposition to the trade shops was 
that they would solicit the business 
and add their own overhead over the 
rulers’ prices, which overhead also in- 
cluded salesmen’s cost. This arrange- 
ment worked splendidly as long as the 
big and well equipped printer talked 
pen-ruling. The small printer simply 
had to follow suit or sacrifice his busi- 
ness. 

As the trade ruler was often inex- 
perienced in conducting a business, his 
prices were entirely too low to cover 
his salary, depreciation, percentage 
for profit and overhead in general. 
His prices were on an average much 
lower than that of the large printer. 


WRITE . 


It matters not whether he could pro- 
duce for much less. The fact is he 
did sell his product at a much lower 
figure, much to the discomfiture and 
annoyance of the large printer. De- 
mand for ruled forms was increasing 
so rapidly that even the well equipped 
printer could find enough customers 
willing to pay his price. However, 
constant competition from the small 
printer dealing with the trade ruler, 
finally cut deep into their business. 

Along came the typewriter and then 
the bookkeeping machines. This swept 
away an enormous amount of ruling. 
Much of this was replaced by special 
forms required by the need of more 
detailed business information. The 
income tax alone caused every busi- 
ness concern to keep accurate records. 
Thus we see the field for pen-ruled 
forms is still great. If this is the 
case, then why don’t we have three 
or four times the amount of pen-rul- 
ing that is being turned out now? 
Printed, of course, but why? 

In summing up the reason for the 
decline in pen-ruled forms, we would 
list them in this order: Lower prices; 
lack of organization, lack of coopera- 
tion and lack of a sales promotion or 
advertising campaign. 

A. DIETRICH. 
Dietrich Products Co., 
St Louis, Mo. 


"Key" 
To THE EDITOR: 


Noting the item in your magazine 
referring to the “Key to Bindery 
Operation,” a novelty folder we re- 
cently issued, we have several of these 
sample sheets on hand and if you 
have inquiry for any, just mail us the 
address, or if any one cares to get in 
touch with us directly, we will be 
glad to send out copies. 

Expressing our appreciation for 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, we are, 

Cordially yours, 


Ep ODER. 
Midwest Bindery, 
110 E. English St., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Congrats 
TO THE EDITOR: 


You are to be congratulated on the 
attractive and helpful character of 
your magazine. 

Mary E. WHEELOCK. 
Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


To THE EDITOR: 


I have been reading your magazine 
for a great many years, and wish to 
compliment you on the very high qual- 
ity of your publication. 

F. A. ROBBINS, 
Head Glue Dept. 
Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A. R. Smart Now President of 
Thos. Nelson & Sons 


Allen R. Smart has been made 
president and chairman of the Board 
of Directors of Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, bible and educational publishers, 
New York. Mr. Smart succeeds S. F. 
Areson, retired, who had been with 
the Nelson company for thirty-five 
years and was president for the past 
six years. Mr. Smart has been head 
of Allen R. Smart & Co., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

The other officers and directors are: 
Ian T. Nelson, vice-president; George 
K. Hyslop, treasurer; George K. 
Hyslop, secretary; O. Eugene Chris- 
ten, assistant treasurer; Directors, 
Ian T. Nelson, George K. Hyslop, S. 
B. Watson, president of Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons, Ltd., Toronto; Peter F. 
Lynch. 

W. R. Kohr is head of the educa- 
tional division; C. K. Roe is in charge 
of the loose-leaf books division; and 
Julius King is manager of the trade 
division. 

Mr. Smart will continue his duties 
as senior partner of Allen R. Smart 
& Co. along with those of president of 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Cass Canfield Slated for 
President of N. A. B. P. 


Cass Canfield, president of Harper 
& Brothers, has been nominated for 
the presidency of the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers to succeed 
Edward S. Mills of Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

Frederick A. Stokes, Alfred Har- 
court, Frank C. Dodd and W. W. Nor- 
ton have been nominated for vice- 
presidents. 


E. R. Burroughs Starts 
Own Publishing House 


Edgar Rice Burroughs, author of 
the “Tarzan” books, has organized 
his own publishing house, Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Inc., with headquarters at 
Tarzana, Cal. The first book issued 
by this organization is “Tarzan the 
Invincible,” published last month. 
Mr. Burroughs plans to write and 
publish two books each year. 
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Longmans, Green & Co. and 
Coward-McCann Combine 
Offices 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
announced last month that they had 
made arrangements with Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., for the two concerns to 
conduct their businesses from the 
same offices, beginning on Jan. 1, 
when Coward-McCann moves to the 
Longmans, Green & Co. address. The 
latter concern will undertake all ship- 
ping, billing and general service for 
both. The two imprints will be main- 
tained, however, and each firm will 
be responsible for its own editorial 
policy, manufacturing and advertis- 
ing. 

It was also announced last month 
that the imprints of Dodd, Mead & 
Co., Longmans, Green & Co., and 
Coward-McCann, Inc., will be handled 
by a joint selling organization with a 
single staff of salesmen throughout 
the United States. 

Howard C. Lewis will continue as 
sales manager as well as secretary of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., and James McCann 
as sales manager of Coward-McCann 
Co., also handling the trade books for 
Longmans, Green. 

The country will be divided into 
six major sections with New York, 
Boston, Chicago and San Francisco 
as central points, resident salesmen 
working these sections. Traveling 
representatives from New York will 
cover the Middle West and South. 
The objective of this plan is a more 
distinctly personal contact service 
and a more closely knit system of dis- 
tribution. 


Thayer Hobson Now President, 
William’ Morrow & Co. 


Thayer Hobson, treasurer of Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co. since 1927, has 
been elected president of the com- 
pany. William B. Corrigan will con- 
tinue as secretary and_ director. 
Frances Phillips remains on the board 
of directors and in charge of the edi- 
torial department, and Mrs. Eva 
Colby was chosen treasurer. Mr. 
Hobson is only 34 years old. While at 
Yale he was business manager of the 
1920 Yale Daily News board, of which 
Henry R. Luce, publisher of Time, 
was managing editor. 

He has been assistant instructor in 
English at Yale and later was con- 
nected with Dodd, Mead & Co. He 
served in the World War, was in- 
valided home and managed to crowd 
some graduate work at Yale and at 
the Sorbonne into his busy life. 
None of the executives in the Mor- 
row firm is more than 35 years old. 


Control of the firm is now vested in 
associates and former employees, un- 
der plans made before the death on 
November 11 of the company’s founder 
and former president, William Mor- 
row. 

This house will continue to issue 
general literature, fiction and child- 
ren’s books by American and English 
authors, and plans to publish about 
fifty books in 1932. A few months 
after its organization Mr. Hobson 
came to William Morrow & Co. from 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Mohawk Press Moves and 
Announces Plans 

The Mohawk Press, Inc., formerly 
located at 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, is now settled in larger and 
more convenient quarters at 381 
Fourth Avenue. The firm, established 
in March, 1931, publishes general 
works of fiction and _ non-fiction. 
Since the reorganization on Novem- 
ber 7, G. W. Jary has been continuing 
the business as assignee for The 
Mohawk Press. It was decided re- 
cently to discontinue the line of 
cheap popular fiction in order to im- 
prove the quality of the firm’s out- 
put. 


The staff includes Dorothy Waring, 


editor, and Philip W. Stone, advertis- 
ing manager. 
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-..and Wassail 


{ Entertainment at Annual Christmas Party of New York 
Guildsmen a Huge Success with All Comers; Merriment 
and Attendance Unprecedented in Past Gatherings 


HE goose hung high and a 
| happiness that transcended 
post-depression blues reigned 
supreme at the Christmas Party of 
the New York Bookbinders Guild on 
the night of December 9th, at the 
Annex Grill. Parties may come, par- 
ties may go, but after all there is 
only one Guild Christmas party. 


This occasion was a record-breaker 
from the standpoint of enthusiasm 
and good cheer, which reach un- 
paralleled proportions as the even- 
ing progressed. H. H. Klippel, chair- 
man of the committee on arrange- 
ments, certainly did a wonderful job, 
not only from the standpoint of the 
“eats” but the entertainment as well. 

The festivities were varied, rang- 
ing from the well-known sublime to 
the equally well-known ridiculous, but 
it all clicked with the spectators. One 
of the outstanding hits was a magi- 
cian who “magished” all over the 
place and completely flabbergasted 
everybody—even those who cooperated 
with him, including George Kuhlkin, 
Charley Braunworth and Barney 
O’Rourke. In the most inexplicable 
way, he produced cards, sausages and 
dining-room silver from the persons 
of these three and transported cards 
from the pocket of one to the other. 
All evening George was trying to 
dope out the way the cards had been 
wafted invisibly from his hands to 
those of Charley Braunworth, de- 
spite his holding them as hard as he 
could. Barney O’Rourke held aloft 
one of the accessories of the magi- 
cian with the same grace as the 
Statue of Liberty holds aloft its torch 
enlightening the world. 


As on all occasions of this kind, a 
good part of the evening was devoted 
to “Barber Shop Ballads,” and songs 
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of yesteryear that called heavily on 
the vocal talent of the Guildsmen. 

John Kelly lent his fine tenor to 
the choral chantings, while Bill Ernst 
not only gave a heart-rending inter- 
pretation of the inevitable “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” but added 
a terpsichorean exhibition that would 
have “fazed” Mary Wigman. Harry 
Bodach was charmingly “Bodach,” 
and Louis Satenstein didn’t miss a 
trick. 

We certainly missed Joe Bassil’s 


rendition of “Anthony Spigony,” but . 


his genial good humor and gallantry 
made up for this lack. And, of course, 
no Guild party would be complete 
without the dignified presence of 
Frank Grady, one of the most popu- 
lar “of the boys.” Charley Friedel 
seemed to be enjoying himself in his 
quiet way, and certainly no one en- 
tered more into the spirit of the party 
than Ed Kelly. 

Bernie Germain was honored with 
an unusual token of esteem by his 
fellow-brethren. This token was vis- 
ible during most of the proceedings 
and caused much merriment not only 
to Bernie but to the gathering at 
large. Bernie was absolutely omni- 
present and omnivorous, so far as de- 
vouring the maximum pleasure of the 
gathering was concerned. He gave 
exhibitions not only of tap dancing, 
legerdemain, vocalization, and con- 
tortionism, but also the gentle art of 
masquerade in which he is a past 
master. 

Frank Fortney was exultant all 
evening, particularly at the latter de- 
velopments, while Otto Paasch, of 
course, could not resist giving his 
time-honored joke, which he has re- 
lated on three previous Guild occa- 
sions, under the impression that he 
was telling it for the first time. Lou 
Gold lost his gaiters, found them 
again under unusual circumstances, 


and in doing so demonstrated almost 
superhuman strength. 


Tue record showing for any plant 
was made by the Braunworth Co., 
with a delegation of nine, every one 
of whom had a corking time. 

The only trouble about the party 
was that it finally had to break up. 
As the merrymakers filed reluctantly 
through the doors, one was heard to 
remark: “Oh boy! If we put on that 
kind of a party when we’re supposed 
to be suffering from the depression, 
what will it be like next year?” 

The following attended: 


John J. Kelly (Edition Bookbinders of N. Y., 
Inc.); F. E. Grady (Grady Bookbinding Co.) ; 
Charles Braunworth (Braunworth & Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.); William Ernst (Cornwall Press) ;: 
E. J. Kavanaugh (Cornwall Press); Louis F- 
Zimmer (Holliston Mills, Inc.); H. A. Bodach 
(Cornwall Press); Frank E. Machungs (Braun- 
worth & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.); Joseph Moher- 
(Braunworth & Co.); Barney O’Rourke (Braun- 
worth & Co.); Wm. M. Heir (Braunworth & 
Co.); J. P. Brassil (D. S. Brassil Bindery); 
James A. Little (Cornwall Press); Henry G. 
Weimar (W. H. Kemp Co.); A. B. 
Thomas (W. H. Kemp Co.); George Kuhl- 
kin (J. J. Little & Ives Co.); L. Satenstein- 
(American Book Bindery); Edward Kelly- 
(George McKibbin & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.); 
George E. Becker (Becker Bros.); Joseph B.. 
Miller (George McKibbin & Sons, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.); J. T. Kincaid (Edition Bookbinders of © 
N. Y.); E. P. Ericson (Davey Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.); Charles Friedel (J. F. Tapley, Long: 
Island City, N. Y.); A. Drexler (American: 
Book Bindery); B. H. Germain (D. S. Brassil 
Bindery). 

Frank Fortney (George McKibbin & Sons, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.); H. Weisser (Butler, Ward! 
Company); Otto A. Paasch (Ged. McKibbin &- 
Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.); L. Gold (Peerless Roll 
Leaf Co., Union City, N. J.); Ernest L. Far- - 
well (Chas. Scribner’s Sons); John L. Jorale- 
mon (Fandango Mills, Millburn, N. J.); H. D.. 
Griswold (Griswoldville Mfg. Co., Griswoldville, 
Mass.); Otto Hugo (Harris Wolff Estate); W. - 
H. Lovell (Grady Bookbinding Co.); George - 
Klippel; F. Jacker (Braunworth & Co.); F. 
Lampe (Braunworth & Co.); N. Vetter (Braun- 
worth & Co.); J. Woloch (Braunworth & Co.); 
E. C, Braunworth (Braunworth & Ce.); Leo- 
Joachim, BooxsinpING MaGazIne. 
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Bindery News in Brief 


Committee Suggests United Efforts to 
Boost Latin-America Book Sales 


FFORTS on the part of publishers 

and bookbinders looking toward 
the development of markets for books 
in Mexico and Central and South 
America will await further reports by 
Dr. Durgan, of the American Federa- 
tion of Education, who has been en- 
gaged in research work in those coun- 
tries. 

This decision was reached at a 
meeting held by a special committee 
of the Employing Bookbinders of 
America and the Foreign Marketing 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers. Authoriza- 
tion to make a study of the possibility 
of market development in Latin Amer- 
ica was given by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the E.B.A. last May. 

At the Joint Meeting of Publishers 
and Bookbinders, the following were 
present: E. W. Palmer (Kingsport 
Press), B. W. Gale (Russell-Rutter 
Co.), William B. Hadley (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.), Robert S. Gill (Wil- 
liams & Wilkins), Richard R. Smith 
(Ray Long & Richard R. Smith), and 


|. Spinner Again Heads 
Chicago Bookbinders 


I. Spinner of Spinner Brothers 
Co. has been reelected president of 
the Employing Bookbinders Club of 
Chicago. Oliver F. Baldwin of the 
DeKart Co. is now vice-president; H. 
Roth of the Plymouth Bindery, for- 
mer acting secretary, is now secre- 
tary; and Ray Rickard of Rickard’s 
Circular Folding Co. is treasurer. 


The association has just entered 
its eighth year and is starting a mem- 
bership drive with reduced dues and 
waived initiation fee. The annual 
meeting on December 9 was regarded 
as the most successful of the year, 
based on the number of members at- 
tending, the duration of the meeting 
and discussion, and the enthusiasm of 
those attending. Plans were discussed 
for the annual fellowship dinner, us- 
ually held in Spring, and the golf 
tournament for summer, although defi- 
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Miss Marjorie Griesser (National 
Association of Book Publishers). 

After Mr. Hadley had outlined a 
summary of the data which the pub- 
lishers association had obtained to 
date, discussion followed in which ref- 
erence was made to the individual ac- 
tivities of a number of publishers in 
Latin American countries, which had 
resulted in their giving up their mar- 
keting plans after losing considerable 
money. It was the consensus of those 
present that it would require the 
united effort of all publishers inter- 
ested in Latin American book sales to 
cooperate to achieve the desired re- 
sults. The opinion was also expressed 
that most of the publishers -would be 
willing to have the book manufactur- 
ers get together and do their own sell- 
ing rather than attempt to get South 
American authors to provide manu- 
scripts from which to build books to 
be sold back into their own countries 
in competition with local publishers. 

Finally, it was decided to take no 
definite action until Dr. Durgan had 
secured additional data. 


nite plans are not to be made until 
later. 


Notes Definite Business 
"Pickup" in South and 
Pacific Coast 


Basing his conviction upon an ex- 
tended trip through those sections, M. 
F. Roche, manager of the Seybold 
Machine Co., of Dayton, a division of 
the MHarris-Seybold-Potter Co., of 
Cleveland, recently issued a _ state- 
ment that when business approaches 
normalcy, he has no doubt that the 
West and Pacific Coast will recover 
more quickly than after former re- 
cessions. 

Mr. Roche found positive signs of 
recovery in all the cities he visited, 
with business leaders more optimistic 
than Mr. Roche would have believed 
possible. His statement added, in 
part: 


“A definite pick-up in business, 
though spotty, is gaining momentum. 
The further I went down the Coast 
the more optimism I found. Com- 
modity buying is on the increase. 
There is a loosening of purse strings 
even among those who have heretofore 
assumed a very negative attitude to- 
ward buying. 

“In Texas and Oklahoma I found 
that the business depression had been 
almost unfelt until the early part of 
the year in the former case, and about 
June in the latter. The oil conserva- 
tion program was rapidly restoring 
confidence, as it increased the pur- 
chasing power of the people. I saw 
so many buildings under construction 
in some sections that I inquired as to 
whether there was a new oil boom. 
There was an apparent lack of serious 
unemployment. 

“During the trip between three and 
four hundred printing and lithograph- 
ing plants were visited. The sound 
optimism evidenced in the Western 


_and on the Pacific Coast gave new en- 


couragement and assurance that bus- 
iness is definitely on the upgrade.” 


J. H. Brady, Elected Chairman 
of San Francisco Binder's Div. 
J. H. Brady (Sunset Press) was 
elected chairman of the Bookbinding 
Division of the Printers’ Board of 
Trade of San Francisco at the annual 
meeting of the organization. Serving 
with Mr. Brady are J. P. Garrity 
(Devey, Garrity & Keys, Inc.), vice- 
chairman, and T. J. Cardoza (The 
T. J. Cardoza Company, Ltd.). 
Charles H. Williams (Williams 
Printing Co.) is president and direc- 
tor at large of the Board of Trade. 


F. J. Howard Co. Organized 


as Baltimore Bindery 

The Frank J. Howard Co. has been 
organized as a bookbinding concern 
with plant at 102 South Frederick 
Street, Baltimore. Mr. Howard, who 
has been active in the industry in 
Philadelphia for many years, has 
taken over the lease of the Bookbind- 
ing Corporation and some of its 
obligations. He has taken as man- 
ager D. D. O’Leary, who operated the 
Bookbinding Corporation and is wide- 
ly known in the trade. 
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Cheney Report Announces 
Findings 

(Continued from page 32) 
the industry that it does not know the 
elementary facts about the sales of 
its products.” 

Among the many economic studies 
presented are a number which rank 
the States as book markets. Econom- 
ic and cultural indices for each State 
are developed into a potential index— 
and this, in turn, is compared with an 
index of actual book sales derived 
from the examination of many 
thousands of records of publishers 
and wholesalers. In this way is de- 
veloped what is believed to be the first 
“index of distribution effectiveness” 
for any industry. This index shows 
how well the industry is reaching its 
markets—which are being relatively 
well served and which are being 
neglected. This index shows that, 
relatively, distribution effectiveness is 
highest in New York State and Cali- 
fornia, with Connecticut, Massachus- 
etts, Maine and Delaware following. 
If all the States were given merchan- 
dising attention equal to that accord- 
ed to New York, the total book sales 
of the country could be increased by 
85.1 per cent, according to these index 
calculations. 

“The book industry is like every 
other American industry Those who 
take masochistic pleasure in calling 
the book industry ‘thirty years be- 
hind the times’ will get no thrill out 
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of this report The book industry as 
a whole is not backward compared 
with any other industry as a whole. 
The newer industries, as a whole, are 
not more advanced than the older 
ones—no new industry in American 
economic history has learned from ex- 
perience of its predecessors; they re- 
peat the same mistakes, only in more 
rapid tempo, with more strident head- 
lines, and on a more grandiose scale. 
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1 NO industry in the country is in 
a position to gloat over the book in- 
dustry or to find in this report any 
food for its superiority complexes. 
There is no consumer industry of any 
importance in this country which does 
not show as discouraging a record of 
blindness, planlessness, waste, and in- 
efficiency as that of the book industry. 

“In other industries, to those out- 
side, these conditions are usually 
masked by the ‘epic drama’ of big 
business, by the ballyhoo of the stock 
market, by ‘big names’ on director- 
ates, by awe-inspiring capitalizations, 
by occasional big profits for a few. 
The book business is considered in- 
efficient and backward because it is 
not big business—but there are few, 
it any, industries, big or little, which 
can claim fewer serious problems. 
The fundamental problems of all in- 
dustries are essentialiy similar, al- 
though each industry has complex 
variations peculiar to itself. And the 
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book industry must be more efficient 
than the others because its hazards 
are greater. This report does not 
recommend, therefore, any plan for 
transforming the book industry into 
‘big business’ overnight. Because it 
is still little business, it has greater 
opportunities for making of itself 
what it wants to be. 


“In the book industry a new spirit 
is already developing. There is a 
chafing at the ‘I shot an arrow into 
the air’ theory of publishing; a will- 
ingness really to learn from experi- 
ence and to share the fruits of experi- 
ence; there is the stirring of a curi- 
osity which may really become ac- 
tive; there is an unfolding belief that 
the only way to solve common prob- 
lems is through common action. 


“Those who may still believe that 
the book industry will survive even if 
not a single recommendation in this 
report is carried out are welcome to 
whatever consolation they can derive 
from this belief in the delights of in- 
validism. But there is no escaping 
the truth that the industry will get 
progressively worse, progressively 
more wasteful, more difficult to make 
profitable and more filled with head- 
aches and heartaches for most of 
those in it. This trend is inevitable 
and will not reverse itself. Nor can 
it be reversed overnight. But the 
proper steps, taken in proper se- 
quence, can turn the industry around 
towards progressive improvements.” 
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(Continued from page 22) 

the amount of volumes that it can 
and should absorb in normal years. 
We should have ‘more and better’ 
books, instead of ‘fewer and better.’ 
In the Elizabethan period, when ap- 
parently everybody was writing 
poetry, the best poetry ever written 
in the English language was pro- 
duced. The more publishers there 
are the more books will be published 
and the better they will be. What 
we need most of all in this business is 
an enormous extension of the distri- 
bution machinery.” 


THomMAS L. Stix, president, The 
Book League of America, New York 
City: 

“I am not quite sure that we here 
at The Book League of America are 
really very good gauges about the 
book business in general, because in- 
dividual books are not sold here. 

“My guess would be that the book 
business would stand somewhere 
among the less depressed industries 
at present. Certainly it is doing a 
larger proportion of its business than 
building, textiles, farming and a num- 
ber of the major industries. How it 
compares with the smaller industries 
which receive very much less public- 
ity than books, it would be very difi- 
cult to guess. One feature is certain 
—that the cost of the manufacture of 
books and the retail price of books 
have decreased very little compared 
to, let us say, textiles and farm prod- 
ucts. 

“However, the chief problem with 
the book industry has been largely a 
matter of volume, and in this I am 
frankly unable to give you any in- 
formation. 

“The only genuine feature which 
would indicate any note of optimism 
is the increased publicity which the 
publishing business is generally get- 
ting, and this in turn I believe will 
make for more reading. However, 
publicity of this kind, although it 
builds very solidly, also builds rather 
slowly.” 


S. L. WEEDON, president, The S. L. 
Weedon Company, Cleveland: 

“It seems to us that there is a 
more serious trend in reading than 
there was during the boom days. 
Men and women are realizing that 
for them to progress they must read 
worthwhile publications. When busi- 
ness is extremely prosperous they 
read for relaxation, now it is for im- 
provement. 

“This trend toward serious books 
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"The publisher's part in any 
change upward should be in his 
care in selection of such books 
as are distinctly worthwhile, and 
in making his announcements in- 
formative rather than superla- 
tive." 


"The effort to keep students 
in the schools means increased 
business for school-book pub- 
lishers unless there is some cor- 
responding adjustment on the 
part of the institutions to effect 
economy in the use of books." 


“We expect better business 
during the last six months of 
1932 than the last six months 
of 1931." 


should find further development in 
1932. The libraries have more books 
in circulation and have a larger call 
for books than they ever had in years 
past. There are more readers in the 
libraries and those people, if they 
have not been book buyers up to the 
time they began using the library, 


have a good chance of being devel- 


oped into such, providing we publish- 
ers aggressively promote our busi- 
ness. 

“As we view 1932, we expect a bet- 
ter business during the last six months 
of that year than the last six months 
of this year. This will be due in a 
measure to improved general business 
conditions and to the desire of read- 
ers to continue their study of serious 
subjects. 

“In anticipation of this positive 
trend, we have just launched a new 
modern encyclopedia. The demand for 
it, in spite of the adverse sales con- 
ditions, is growing. We find the par- 
ents inclined to give their children 
something that is useful and let boom 
times provide the purely pastime 
reading.” 


ROBERT C. MUNROE, secretary, G. & 
C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 

“We are optimistic for the future, 
although it is difficult to state defi- 
nite factors. 

“Perhaps the most outstanding 
problem confronting the book pub- 
lishers today is to encourage the pub- 
lication of books of a serious nature 
dealing with our everyday affairs.” 


F. S. Crorts, F. S. Crofts & Co., 
New York City. 


“As we are primarily interested in 
college textbook publishing our prob- 
lems are somewhat different from 
those of the general publishing field. 
During the past year, our total vol- 
ume of sales showed an increase, but 
the trade practice of accepting returns 
of a percentage of unsold books has 
materially affected the volume. 


“An even more serious problem has 
been the increased use of second-hand 
books. I am not speaking entirely 
from the selfish standpoint when I 
state that educational publishers, 
bookbinders and printers should seri- 
ously consider this problem. Not long 
ago an author showed me a copy of 
his book, which gave evidence of hav- 
ing been used by seven different stu- 
dents. This was a college text, and 
in my opinion it should not have been 
manufactured in such a strong for- 
mat. I can readily appreciate the po- 
sition of publishers of high school and 
elementary books where strength of 
material is a factor in securing adop- 
tions from public schools. Only in 
junior colleges, which are parts of 
the public school system, state institu- 
tions where text book rental prevails, 
and in a few of the poorer colleges are 
any considerations given to this fac- 
tor. 


“T should welcome some considera- 
tion of a plan to reduce the wearing 
quality of certain college textbooks. 
Modern language readers, for instance, 
are used only for part of the year, 
and many instructors object to their 
students buying second-hand texts of 
this kind, in which the translations 
are written out by the students. Ob- 
viously, the savings in cost of manu- 
facture would be only slight and of 
themselves would not warrant ma- 
terial reductions in list prices. On 
the other hand, there would be a ma- 
terial saving to the publisher if these 
books did not stay on the second-hand 
market for several years. Such sav- 
ings might well be passed on to the 
customer by the reduction of list 
prices.” 


RoBeErT S. GILL, secretary-treasurer, 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, Md.: 


“Long range forecasting of business 
conditions is about as fruitful an oc- 
cupation as long range forecasting of 
the weather. No one, so far as I 
know, foresaw the crash of 1929, 
but nearly everyone is now prepared 
to say that it should have been fore- 
seen. It begins to look as though 
general prosperity cannot be on a 
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stable basis until we develop thor- 
oughly the domestic market and re- 
gard foreign business as more or 
less incidental. This will require the 
remolding of the entire economic 


structure and it is going to take some 
time. 


“As to the book business, specific- 
ally: It is impossible to say without 
extensive investigations whether the 
publishing business has been affected 
more or less than some other line. 
Probably more than some, less than 
others. No development during the 
past year has seemed to me to be 
particularly significant, and I know 
of nothing at the moment which 
would warrant either undue optimism 
or undue pessimism with respect to 
1932. In short, the business of the 
publisher, like the business of every 
other entrepreneur, is to sit tight, 
pay attention to the game, and do the 
best he can with whatever cards are 
dealt to him. 


“The outstanding problem confront- 
ing the book publishers is to increase 
the number of people who are suffi- 
ciently intelligent and sufficiently ap- 
preciative of literature, not merely to 
read books, but to buy them. The 
number of really book-ish persons in 
the country is relatively small. And 
many of them count upon getting 
their reading matter without charge, 
either from public libraries, or at 
the expense of friends. To increase 
the number of book buyers is no 
small problem, inasmuch as it entails 
an elevation of the public taste in 
general.” 


F. G. LONDON, managing director, 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York 
City: 

“We do not publish ‘luxury books.’ 
We are an educational institution, 
and when times are bad our reading 
public as a whole buckles down and 
takes life more seriously. By this I 
mean they are more studious than 
during the times when they are not so 
forcibly confronted with the fear of 
the ‘survival of the fittest.’ 


“Tt has cost us more to get this ad- 
ditional business during this period 
of depression, but in spite of this it 
is pleasing to note that studious peo- 
ple continue to buy books in greater 
numbers when recreational readers 
fall off, as may be seen in the accom- 
panying chart. 

“Are there any factors that would 
warrant optimism for 1932? For us, 
yes. Commencing January Ist we 
are again extending our premises and 
taking on additional assistants. You 
can get business if you go after it. 
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PUBLISHERS 
VIEW 
OUTLOOK 


Green nen n nnn s noone == 1890 t0 1925 (33 yeans)on noone enn ne nenen= 


How one publisher came through the "de- 
pression"—a record of sales from 1890 to 


1931 


If in the past years you have trained 
and cared for your assistants, you 
will find them behind you today, and 
you will not be forced to reduce 
wages. 

“We have been publishing books 
since 1837, and during this time we 
believe we have explored every field 
of distribution. Because of mass pro- 
duction we have not aways been sup- 
ported to the fullest extent by the 
principal outlets, but this did not re- 
tard us. We found other outlets, 
which are today providing us in all 
countries of the world with the larg- 
est distribution ever recorded for our 
three thousand odd _ informational 
books on subjects that educate and 
interest.” 


CHARLES E. Bacon, Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston, Mass. 


“We don’t like to think of the pub- 


lishing business as a unit. Indeed, 
we feel that one of the chief causes 
of the present depression is that com- 
petitors have clubbed together trying 
to get advantages for their whole 
trade. In our opinion, it would have 
been better for them to remain com- 
petitors and play the game accord- 
ing to the rules. 

“T have no means of knowing the 
general effect of the depression on the 
publishing trade. Our own sales are 
keeping up and our collections are as 
good as last year.” 


A. S. RoBINSON, president, Thomas 
Law Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“We are of the opinion that the 
worst of the depression is over and 
that from now on the progress will 
be made, although no doubt it will be 
very slow. 

“So far as the law publishing busi- 
ness is concerned, it does not seem 
to have suffered as much by the de- 
pression as many other lines, although 
of course, its effects have been felt, 
particularly in collections. 

“Law books are now being published 
in every conceivable kind and color 
of binding, and this tendency has 
been, we think, more marked during 
the past year.” 


. Mary Barrows, M. Barrows & 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


“Specializing in the exclusive fields 
of books on home economics and nurs- 
ing, we are not in a position to speak 
for the general publishing business. 
There has seemed to be a certain 
amount of conservation along these 
lines, not so many books appearing as 
a few years earlier. 

“As to optimism, of course the ef- 
fort to keep students in the schools 
means increased business for school- 
book publishers unless there is some 
corresponding adjustment on the part 
of the institutions to effect economy 
in the use of books.” 


Continues Under Name of 
Cape and Smith 


With Mr. Cape as president and 
Robert Ballou as managing editor, 
the firm of Jonathan Cape & Harri- 
son Smith, Inc., will continue its pub- 
lishing business under that title until 
March 1. 


Barbara Nolan Heads Century 
Children's Department 

Barbara Nolan is now in charge 
of the children’s book department for 
the Century Co., New York Publish- 
ers. She was formerly assistant in 
Macmillan’s children’s department. 
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binders of America, because it dis- 
covers the facts, is a form of protec- 
tion for the publisher the value of 
which cannot be overestimated. It is 
only through continuous testing and 
rejection, warning and encourage- 
ment, that poor materials and meth- 
ods can be eliminated and good ones 
developed—to the greater benefit of 
the pub isher’s manufacturing dollar. 


Resort to bulking to give the im- 
pressicn of value has been recognized 
bv some in the industry as undesir- 
eble in manufacturing and, in the long 
run, as undesirable in merchandising. 
The movement to de-bulk books, fos- 
tered by the N. A. B. P. and the Book 
Clinic, should meet the support of all 
publishers—even if the proposed an- 
nual reduction in bulk is ultra-con- 
servative. 


Book Design 


Desicn in books has in the last 
decade made marked progress from 
the days of stodgy standardization 
before we became aware that this is 
a machine age. Books made for gen- 
eral circulation are receiving the 
craftsmen’s attention which formerly 
only limited editions received. The 
pioneer publishers and designers who 
have been responsible for this devel- 
opment in this country have wrought 
well, and may be rightly proud of hav- 
ing made even a small public aware of 
beauty in books. And since the regu- 
lar book-buying public is relatively 
small in any case, it is to be hoped 
that increasing sensitivity to good 
taste in format will some day mean 
that good design and manufacture will 
help sell a good book. 


The tendency to a multiplicity of 
“limited editions” is also a source of 
possible danger. Particularly is this 
true in the case of books which even 
an optimistic publisher realizes will 
sell very few copies. Making an 
elaborate limited edition out of an in- 
trinsically worthless manuscript does 
the whole better books movement a 
great disservice. There has been in 
the last few years altogether too wide 
a vogue, among publishers, for the 
beautiful but dumb. 


Popular education on the signifi- 
eance of book design which is being 
carried on through the Fifty Books 
exhibit is very valuable—particularly 
in its emphasis on books of general 
circulation. If the public is educated 
to an appreciation of well-designed 
books, its standards must never be 
adulterated by the meretricious or 
pretentious or the merely precious. 
And it must not feel “let down” when 
it goes into a bookstore. 


V arrery would seem an evil re- 
mote from these standardized days, 
and yet its excess is proving one of 
the most snarled problems of book 
manufacturing control. 
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CHENEY 
REPORT 


on 
Manufacturing 


(Continued from page 28) 


A large proportion of the varia- 
tions in size are unnecessary, and 
their effects run through all the man- 
ufacturing trades. They too often 
mean uneconomic use of materials, 
special orders of short runs, and in- 
vestments in new machinery. That 
they are unnecessary is proved by 
those publishers who have already 
limited the variations in size of their 
books to four or five. 

Variety in materials, particularly 
in such items as bookcloth, is also the 
source of serious problems for the 
manufacturers. There are a few pub- 
lishers, who have always been pion- 
eers, who feel the occasional need for 
breaking away from current vogues. 
Their influence is valuable, and they 
usually pay for the privilege of being 
pioneers. But there are designers in 
publishing offices and outside who 
feel that only a slightly different 
color or slightly different pattern can 
express their interpretive conception 
of a manuscript (which they may not 
have read)—and who insist on getting 
the special at the regular price. Com- 
petition between manufacturers of 
materials has increased the number 
of items to fantastic variety. 

There is an urgent need, in prog- 
ress in design, for the principle that 
real art can express itself in a limited 
number of materials and media—that 
it would be perfectly possible for a 
good book designer to use only six 
kinds of cloth for the whole year’s 
publications of his house—and to have 
every book distinctive and distin- 
guished. It is apparently so much 
easier to demand a new material than 
to exercise the imagination. 

Specifications are the instrument of 
control of quality, but a large propor- 
tion of books are made without speci- 
fications; many specifications are 
merely nominal; many are dodged in 
estimates and, on rare occasions, some 
are deliberately set aside. 

Clear and unequivocal specifications 
and clear and unequivocal estimates 
are the only sound bases for manufac- 


Further and more detailed 
information on the manufacur- 
ing situation as a distinct prob- 
lem will be given in a sup- 
plementary report to be issued 
by the Survey. 


turing control. Prevailing violations 
of this principle are adding unneces- 
sary burdens to the whole industry, 
weakening the manufacturing re- 
sources upon which the publishers 
must depend, and retarding the possi- 
bility of a publishing industry with- 
out serious production problems. This 
possibility is at least one which is 
surely possible, because it involves 
the tangible element in publishing. 


Summary of Findings 


Tue major findings and questions 
in this section upon which recommen- 
dations will be based are: 

1. Some well-established manufac- 
turing departments of publishing 
houses have largely eliminated serious 
problems; but the majority of others 
are causing difficulties for themselves, 
for the manufacturers, and for the 
other publishers. 

2. Confusion of functions between 
publisher and manufacturer is a 
primary cause of these difficulties. 

3. Technical knowledge and experi- 
ence are inadequate in the case of 
some manufacturing department per- 
sonnel. 

4. Knowledge of the needs of the 
book industry is inadequate in the 
case of some of the personnel of ma- 
terial manufacturing concerns. 

5. Standards of quality are not 
properly defined. 

6. The staffs of publishers’ manu- 
facturing departments are too fre- 
quently inadequate. 

7. Co-ordination between manu- 
facturing departments and other de- 
partments of publishing is sadly un- 
developed. As a result, the manu- 
facturing department is burdened 
with responsibilities which do not 
logically belong to it and is blamed 
for losses which are not chargeable 
to it. 

8. Differences in cost of different 
sized printings are not, within the 
range of ordinary sales, enough to 
warrant large runs. 

9. The “hidden costs” of manufac- 
turing are a burden on the whole in- 
dustry and are the result of inequi- 
table practices and unnecessary shift- 
ing of hazards to the manufacturer. 

10. The manufacturing branch of 
the industry has been seriously de- 
moralized by the effects of the depres- 
sion, added to the basic unsoundness 
of the economic and trade relations 
between the manufacturing and pub- 
lishing branches. 

11. The forcing of the warehousing 
and banking functions on the manu- 


facturers is uneconomic and unsound 
for the publisher as well as the manu- 
facturer. 

12. The “trade customs” agreed 
upon between the binders and pub- 
lishers should be applied as soon as 
possible to all transactions. 

13. The Book Clinic is a hopeful 
development not only for better tech- 
nical command by pubiishers’ manu- 
facturing personnel but also for bet- 
ter trade relations. 

14. There is a tendency in some 
houses to reduce quality unneces- 
sarily. 

15. Styles and varieties in such ma- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR 


Well known manufacturer of nationally known roll leaf de- 
sires the services of first class salesmen familiar with roll 
leaf problems. Territories are now open in East, Midwest 
and West Coast. Also opportunity for those wishing profit- 
able extra line. Our salesmen have already been informed 
of this notice, so that you may write in confidence stating full 
details of experience. 


Address Box 500 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE 
114 East 32nd Street New York City 


Dana Slade, Jr., Pres. 
Samuel Slade, Vice Pres. & Treas. Frank J. Dinges, Sec. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Ine. 


119 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Distributors of 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth—DuPont Fabrikoid 
Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super 
Genuine Oeser Leaf—Diamond Decorative Leaf 
Morocco—Cowhide—Buffing—Calf—Sheep—Skivers 


Complete stock of all bookbinding accessories carried for prompt shipment 


COE’S RIBBON GOLD LEAF 


will show you big economy in both labor 
and material. Speedily applied to covers. 


Gilding Wheels, Hand Pads and now the 
Omco Gold Layer serve your every need. 


W. H. COE MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
130 W. 42nd STREET ENGLAND 89 SHIP STREET 


STANDARD PLATES 


You Can Bank On Standard Plates for Permanent 
Grains and Perfect Reproductions 


Originality, Quick Service and Highest Quality Product have built this, 
the hae exclusive Embossing Plate Manufacturing business in the 
world 

Standard recognizes no limit in the designing and accurate reproduction 


of grains. 
Quickest Service on All Plates 
—ene EMBOSSING PLATE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 
facbaae 3 PLATES ARE ‘‘STANDARD OF THE WORLD’’ 


January, 1932 





Keratol Co. Awards Prizes in 
New Name Contest 


First prize of $100 for the name 
best describing the new pyroxylin 
coated fabric developed by the Kera- 
tol Company of Newark, N. J., has 
been awarded to G. C. Hicks, Mc- 
Quiddy Printing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
His winning name was “X-Cel.” 

F. L. Ford, sales manager, J. K. 
Weidig, vice-president and treasurer, 
and M. C. Diedrich, advertising man- 
ager of the Keratol Company, who 
acted as judges, found it very diffi- 
cult to select the winners because so 
many of the names suggested were 
so good and applicable. More than 
180 suggestions came in as a result 
of a direct mail announcement of the 
contest, and more than 95 contestants 
from all over the country were repre- 
sented. Leo H. Joachim, editor of 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, was present 
while the winners were being selected. 
He was there at the request of the 
Keratol Company as witness of the 
impartiality of the decisions and the 
fact that the winners were not known 
to the judges. 

Other prize winners were: $50, 
“Duall,” F. V. Anderson, Atlanta 
Printing & Lithographing Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; $25, “Guild Craft,” James 
Petrie, Wm. H. Rademaekers & Son 
Co., Newark, N. J.; $5 each, “Versa- 
tol,” Miss Lillie Bellingrath, National 
Library Bindery Co., Atlanta; “Book 
Beauty,” S. Underhill, Grady Bindery, 
New York; “Bindwell,” John Bors- 
damm, Stanford University Press, 
Palo Alto, Calif.; “Speed-Tex,” Her- 
bert A. Ferguson, Inland Printing 
Co., Springfield, Mo.; and “Perfec- 
tion,” John A. Holden, R. R. Bowker 
Co., New York. 


Report on Bindery Adhesives 
Issued by Gov't Printing Office 


The United States Government 
Printing Office has issued a technical 
bulletin on Bindery Adhesives, pre- 
pared by B. L. Wehmhoff, technical 
director of the Government Printing 
Office, following research conducted 
by the Division of Tests and Techni- 
cal Control of the department. 

The purposes of the bulletin are set 
forth in the introduction as follows: 
“A considerable amount of research 
work has been conducted on glue for 
bookbinding purposes by the Division 
of Tests and Technical Control dur- 
ing the past few years, as a result 
of which the purchase and handling 
of glue have been standardized, and 
the usual troubles experienced with 
glue in the plant have been almost 
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entirely overcome. The purpose of 
this bulletin is to make the results 
of the research available to the print- 
ing and allied industries, and to dem- 
onstrate to glue users the importance 
and value of purchasing glue under 
technical specifications and handling 
it properly after purchase in order 
to obtain the most satisfactory and 
economical results.” 

Methods of testing are described in 
detail. One chapter is devoted to the 
proper handling of flexible glues, for 
which standard formulae have now 
been developed insuring satisfactory 
and uniform results. One section is 
devoted to advice on how to purchase 
glue. The bulletin should be of prac- 
tical value to the bookbinder. 


W. Elmo Reavis Completes 
Annual Course of Lectures 
on Bookbinding 


W. Elmo Reavis, president of the 
Pacific Library Binding Co., has just 
completed, for the fifteenth successive 
year, his series of six lectures on 
Bookbinding given before members of 
the Los Angeles Library School. 


Thirty-three students were enrolled 
in the class this year. The course 
consisted of six lectures and a writ- 
ten test. Notes were taken at the 
lectures which will serve as practi- 
cal sources of information when the 
students become librarians. The lec- 
tures covered the subjects of paper, 
book cloths and leathers, book sewing, 
forwarding and finishing. 

The final lecture was devoted to 
bookbinding specifications and to the 
many details of practice and proced- 
ure in getting books and periodicals 
to a bindery; the necessary record- 
keeping in connection with the same, 
and suggestions with a view to ob- 
taining the best possible service from 
the library binder patronized. 


Cleveland Graphic Arts Club 


Plans Annual Dinner 


The Cleveland Graphic Arts Club 
have scheduled the annual Ben Frank- 
lin Dinner and Dance for January 16. 
This will be the twenty-first celebra- 
tion of the Cleveland group. Plans 
are under way at this time and the 
following committee has been ap- 
pointed to take care of arrangements: 
George F. Buehler, Chairman; Charles 
M. McGrath and John P. Skelly. 


The firm name of William Far- 
quhar Payson, New York City pub- 
lishers, has been changed to Omega 
Publishing Corporation. 


James Warters 


His many friends in the industry 
will regret keenly to learn that James 
Warters, president of Bean, Warters 
& Company, died on Dec. 5, 1931. 
The president of this Knoxville, 
Tenn., blank book manufacturing 
company, was in his sixty-eighth 
year. 

Mr. Warters started his career with 
Ogdin Bros. & Company, where he 
learned his trade as a bookbinder and 
paper ruler, more than fifty years 
ago. On April 1, 1896, with J. H. 
Bean, he established the firm of Bean 
Warters & Company, then located at 
706 South Bay St., Knoxville. Under 
this management the firm did busi- 
ness for 28 years, establishing a wide 
reputation throughout East Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and Virginia for high 
class work and service. 


On October 7, 1924, James Warters 
and his son, Richard Warters, took 
over the business, retaining the firm 
name. They removed to their pres- 
ent location, 524 Western Ave., in 
April, 1926. The company now con- 
tinues under the management of 
Richard Warters. He was brought 
up in the business as a practical man, 
and at the time of his father’s death 
he had been assisting in the manage- 


ment of the business for several 
years. 


Merrymount Press Moves 
To Larger Quarters 


The Merrymount Press will remove 
on January 2nd to new and larger 
quarters at 712 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. The firm has been in its pres- 
ent quarters on Summer Street for 
the past twenty-eight years, having 
moved there from Chestnut Street 
when greater facilities for production 
were needed. The telephone number 
at the Beacon Street address will re- 
main Liberty 1922, but a new number 
will also be added. D. B. Updike and 
John Bianchi are the proprietors of 
the Merrymount Press. 


Inter-Trade Relations 
Scrutinized in Report 


(Continued from page 56) 


terials as cloth and paper are alto- 
gether too numerous for the needs of 
the industry, and are the cause of un- 
economic manufacturing practices. 

16. The sizes of books are too di- 
versified and, in most cases, without 
reason. Those houses which have 
standardized on sizes have found the 
results beneficial, and the practice 
could without difficulty be extended 
to the whole industry. 
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GLUE for the BINDERY 


LION BRAND 
Flexible Glues 


Used Hand work 
throughout —machine 
the world by work—Pad- 
leading pub- | BK;“¥) ding—Spe- 
lishers and cial Cover- 
printers. DHESives) ing Glue. 


Manhattan Paste & GlueCo., Inc. 
Factory: 309 East 22nd St. 
Main Office: 382 Second Ave., N. Y. C. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Ohi- 
cago, Milwaukee, London 


Robert R. Burrage 
PADDING GLUE 


and 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 


of the better grade 


15 Vandewater St. New York 


sag or ene Making 
sing-in Paste 


NATIONAL ADHESIVES 
CORPORATION 
Executive Offices 820 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


GANE’S FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Has the most durable flexibility, the 
greatest adhesiveness and water ab- 
sorption of any flexible glue on the 
market— 

If you are not using Gane’s Flexible 
Glue, ask for a working sample and 
be convinced as to its merit. 


ALSO 
“YES” Stikflat All Purpose Glue and 
White Tablet Glue 


Gane Brothers & Co. 


of New York, Inc. 


194-196-198 Lafayette St. 
New York City 
Telephone: Canal 6-4976, 4977 


January, 1932 


«THE ORIGINAL FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Manufactured by 


THOMAS W. DUNN CO. 
546 Greenwich St. New York 


A Complete 
Glue Service 


SWIFT’S 
SPECIALIZED 


GLUES 
Flexible Glues 
Dry Glues 
Liquid Glues 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 
302 Produce Exchange, N. Y. 


UPACO 
. #. m. 
GLYCOL 


Paste 


An adhesive manufactured ac- 
cording to a formula developed 
by the Employing Bookbinders 
of America. 


UNION PASTE CO. 


200 Boston Ave. Medford, Mass. 


4 Sa. 


of advertising copy 


IN THE PROPER 
MEDIUM 


can lead to worthwhile 
results 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. 


Makers of 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 
Distributors of 


StaWaem 


ELECTRIC GLUE POTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


CHAMPION FLEXIBLE GLUE 
THE STANDARD OF PERFECTION 
Strength, Flexibility & Elasticity 


The Most Economical Glues 
for All Purposes 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CHAMPION FLEXIBLE 
GLUE CORPORATION 
20 Bond Street, New York City 


ROBBERSET 


QUALITY 
BOOKBINDERS’ BRUSHES 
For 
GLUE, PASTE, INK 


To Cover 


EVERY TYPE OF WORK 


Write for circular of complete line 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


HEWITT BRAND 
Quality 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Greater Strength and 
Flexibility 


DRY GLUES—All Grades 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 
23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 





Leading Book Manufacturers 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


AME R | C AN GRADY BOOKBINDING CO. 


Book Manufacturers 


ee a ee Fine Cloth, Leather, and Padded Silk Bindings 
BOOK BIND ERY INC 216-222 W. 18th St., New York City 
COMPOSITION - PRINTING - BINDING Chelsea 3-2814 

75 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK 


J.C. EST. 1857 


D. S. BRASSIL BINDERY ALENTINE CO., INC. 
41-43-45-47 ELIZABETH STREET Edition Book Manufacturers 
NEW YORK CiTY 


330 W. 42nd St. New York City 
Cloth and Leather Edition Binding 


RAUNWORTH & CO.orc. 
GEORGE McKIBBIN & SON UILDERS OF .....4. 


Edition Binders OOKS. 2. aa accaae 


©O BROADWAY BROOKIYN.N-Y. STAGG 28-6800 
Only Highest Class Work 
Solicited 


Bush Terminal Telephone 
Brooklyn Sunset 6-0056 


Book Manufacturing in Allits Branches 


AT THE BROOKLYN END OF THE WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE 


PHONE STUYVESANT 9-7694 


FUL I 
J.J. Little & Ives Company oe ee 


ERVICE 
Ty a, Me : Electrotyping :: Printing 20 _ = ST ae YORK 
Binding :: : Editorial Service *9 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York LIBRARY - - MAGAZINE - - ALL JOB BINDINGS 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Cornwall Press, Inc. C. B. FLEMING & CO., INC. 


426-428 West Broadway Bookbinders 
Edition Binding in Cloth and Leather 


Tel. Walker 5-812! New York Norwood Press Norwood, Mass. 


@aH WOLFF THE PLIMPTON PRESS 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
at 5.5 Manufacture vS since 1893 Complete Edition Manufacturers 
526 West 264% Street ~ New York 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 
Photo Engraving Composition  Electrotyping OLDACH COMPANY 
Printing Bi 


nding EDITION BINDERS 
New York Office: Equitable Life Assurance Bldg. Established 1854 
Manufacturing Plant: Camden, N. J. 


525 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUNCE-KINDER COMPANY MURPHY - PARKER COMPANY 


Editon and Fine Catalog Binders nee Ping, Se on oe 
149-151 SEYMOUR STREET Efficient Workmanship 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bookbinding 


Magazine 





(Continued from page 36) 
bound in brighter colors and more 
attractively than ever before. 


“Also book illustrations are being 
planned so that the use of hard fin- 
ished and highly calendered papers 
may be avoided. Developments in the 
manufacture of paper have been such 
that the publisher now has a choice 
from a large line of stock of smooth, 
dull finishes which avoid the unhy- 
gienic glare which is inherent in 
highly calendered paper. 


“Perhaps the one most important 
even during the year from the view- 
point of textbook publishers has been 
the movement on the part of the De- 
partment of Education of the State 
of Texas to establish a set of specifi- 
cations for the manufacture of text- 
books to be supplied to that state.” 


LAWRENCE W. LAMM, The Book 
League of America, New York: 


“BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE has shown 
such an interest in the attention which 
the Book League has been giving to 
the binding of its books that readers 
of the magazine are undoubtedly fa- 
miliar with the principles which have 
governed our binding designs during 
the past year. I feel that we have 


New Perforating Machine 
Featured by Krause Corp. 

A new perforating machine which 
perforates sheets by means of steel 
needles on the operating principle of 
a sewing machine has just been an- 
nounced by the Karl Krause U. S. 
Corp., 121 Varick Street, New York 
City. 

A maximum of 10,000 sheets per 
hour is claimed by the manufactur- 
ers of the “Perfix,”’ as the new per- 
forator is called. One individual 
needle perforates each line and this 
operates at high speed. Up to 25 
sheets may be perforated at one op- 
eration. 


The sheets are carried automatic- 
ally through the machine and deliv- 
ered automatically. The needle hold- 
ers, which are carried on a strong 
transverse bar, on which they are 
movable laterally, can be adjusted 
easily to any position in the compass 
of the working width on the machine. 
The steel needles can be quickly ex- 
changed without removing the hold- 
ers from the machine. Distance be- 
tween perforations is easily adjusted. 
Alteration from coarse to fine per- 
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"We have more cheap books 
and more expensive books. Peo- 
ple must be taught to get their 
money's worth in books. | think 
the public could be taught to 
know the feel of good paper, 
to insist on legible type face, to 
observe the materials that make 
for a sturdy binding by watch- 
ing which of their own books 
fall to pieces soonest." 


worked in accordance with certain of 
the more progressive tendencies in 
the bookbinding industry, in giving a 
great deal of thought to the relation- 
ship between the binding and the con- 
tent of the book. We have endeavored 
to select appropriate colors for the 
cloth and for the stamping on the 
cloth and to prepare designs which in 
some way, although in a conventional- 
ized and rather abstract manner, sug- 
gest the nature of the book. We have 
worked for color harmony, and for 
pleasing color contrast within harmon- 
ious limits. 

“We have been especially interested 
in the use of natural-finish cloths, and 
have found certain grades exceedingly 
satisfactory both for gold stamping 
and for ink stamping. There seems 


The "Perfix" Perforating Machine 


foration is possible. 

The “Perfix” is supplied in two 
models—one for straight perforation 
and one for straight through or stop 
perforation. Each model is made in 
two sizes—24 inch and 36 inch. Fur- 
ther details of this machine will be 
supplied if request is made to BooK- 
BINDING MAGAZINE or the makers. 


Nipping Press for 
Casing-In Work 
NIPPING press for casing-in 
work is being featured by the 
Ucab Distributing Corporation, 1895 


they. depend—the 


to me to have been a growing interest 
in the use of natural-finish cloth 
throughout the book trade in the past 
year, an altogether desirable trend, 
as the feel of the cloth is agreeable 
and subtle color effects can be ob- 
tained. 

“T have followed the work of the 
Book Clinic, and have found it stimu- 
lating. It is perhaps early to say 
that the group has made itself felt 
throughout the industry, but there is 
no question that it has proved an ef- 
fective forum, and its influence will 
unquestionably be beneficial. The 
Clinic derives its greatest strength, 
I feel, and gives greatest promise, 
from the fact that it is not only a 
place where book manufacturing men 
may meet one another, but also a place 
where they may meet representative 
men from the industries upon which 
printers, paper 
manufacturers, manufacturers of 
book cloths, manufacturers of book- 
binding materials, binders, and repre- 
sentatives of the journals of the book 
manufacturing industry. The Book 


Clinic might very well become a high 
court of the industry, and it would 
seem very desirable to build it up into 
a thoroughly representative gather- 
ing 


Kgquipment and Materials 


” 
. 


Federal Street, Camden, N. J. The 
Ucab nipping press is of the same 
type as the Vertical Ucab Signature 
Bundling Press, described in a pre- 
vious issue of BOOKBINDING MaGa- 
ZINE, except for the bottom platen, 
which is on the same level as the de- 
livery table on casing-in machine, or 
casing-in table if the books are cased- 
in by hand. 

In operation, the nipping press is 
placed alongside the hand casing-in 
machine. The caser-in can then slide 
the books in, and, by releasing the 
valve handle, can properly nip the 
books. By touching the valve handle, 
pressure is released. By the use of 
this machine, according to the manu- 
facturers, end papers cut against the 
grain produce the same results as 
those cut with the grain, and wrinkles 
caused by cross-grained end papers 
are removed. The makers say the 
Ucab is a labor saver for stitching 
work, especially when the back ends 
of books are stuck in with glue and 
sides pasted off. The machine has 
been designed for simplicity of opera- 
tion. 

The compressor which operates the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Bindery Services & Supplies 


SUPPLY HOUSES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Louis W. Bergman 


487 Broadway, New York City 


GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL 
LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH 


Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always 
on Hand 


John Campbell & Co. 
92 Warren Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Bookbinders’ Leather and Inter- 
laken Book Cloths 


Louis Dejonge & Co. 
Bookbinders’ Leathers — Papers 
Interlaken Book Cloths 
New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 
of New York, Inc. 
194-196-198 Lafayette St. 


Every requirement for the 
Bookbinder 
Telephone: Canal 6-4976-4977 


Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 


Bookbinders Supplies and 
Machinery 


Chicago St. Louis 


Thomas Garnar & Co., Ine. 
181 William Street, New York 
121 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 


Bookbinders’ Leather, Cloth, 
and Materials 


The H. Griffin & Sons Co. 


65-67 Duane St., New York 
Chicago Boston 


Athol Artificial Leather—lInterlaken 
Book Cloth—Brighten Roll Leaf— 
Leather and Binders Supplies. 


January, 1932 


U. T. Hayes & John H. Walsh 
Co., Inc. 
Keap & Ainslie Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bookbinding Leathers—Interlaken 
Book Cloth 
Other Bookbinders’ Materials 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 


23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Binders Boards—Tar—Semi-Tar 
—Press—Chip—News 
Specialties 


The Holliston Mills, Inc. 


Norwood, Mass. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies, Machinery 
and Equipment 


Boston New York 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


Kelsey-Risden Co., Inc. 
692 Greenwich Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Special B. B. Glues 
Electric Glue Pots 


Marshall Son & Co., Corp. 
228 Purchase Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Fabrikoid — Interlaken Cloth 
Bookbinders’ Supplies 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 South 6th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


90 vears of service to the 
Bookbinding Industry 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Leathers, Head Bands, Tapes, 
Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, 
DuPont Fabrikoid, etc. 


White, Son Company 


Importers of Fine Leathers 
Bookbinders’ Materials 
12 South St., Boston, Mass. 


"Colonial" Interlaken Du Pont 


Binders’ Board Book Cloths Fabrikoid 


BRASS DIE ENGRAVERS 


ALLIED ENGRAVING CO. 


INCORPORATED 
307 West 38th Street 
New York City 
Bookbinders’ tools and dies of 


every description. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO. 
162 W. 21st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Brass Stamps of Quality 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 


103 Lafayette St., 
New York 


45 Years of Service 
to Binders 


PETER BUSCH 


Designing — Engraving — Brass 
and Steel Dies for gold Stamping 
and Embossing—Celluloid Dies 
Rolls and Brass Type. 


114 E. 13 St., N.Y.C. TOmpkins Sq. 6-4555 


ANTHONY J. FRIES 


Brass Printing and 
Embossing Dies 
717 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


Truart Reproduction Co. 
236 West 27th St. 
New York City 


Artists in Brass Dies 


(Continued on following page) 
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BRASS DIE ENGRAVERS 
(Continued) 


United Engraving Works, Inc. 
Engraving of Distinction 


337 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


C. F. Anderson & Co. 


makers of 
Folding Machines — Bundling 
Presses — Upright Trucks 


3225-31 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Bookbinders’ Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Sam Cohen Machinery Corp. 
123 Greene St., New York City 
BOOKBINDING PAPERS 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 
23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 
Flexible Papers 


Red—White—Black 
Back Lining—Red Rope 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
(Established 1901) 
109 East 3ist Street 
New York 
Philadelphia Boston 


Imported and Domestic. Hand, Mould, & 
Machine Made. Plain, Colored, & Deco- 
rated. Text & Cover Papers. Skin & 
Paper Vellums & Parchments. 


Kelsey-Risden Co., Inc. 


692 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


Flexible and Felt Papers—Leather- 
cloth, Flexfibre, Binders Board 


SCHUYLKILL 
LINING PAPER 


Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Schuylkill Paper Co. 


Steffens, Jones & Co., Inc. 


257 West 17th St. 
New York 


Specialty Paper for the 
Bookbinder 


Tamm & Company 


66-68 Duane Street 
New York City 


Bookbinding Papers 
of Distinction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
JOHN E. DONALLAN & CO. 
12 South St. Boston, Mass. 


Economy Tape Cloths 
for Reinforcing 


R. W. GRAUERT, Inc. 


“Oeser” Roll Leaf — Color 
Roll Leaf—“Oeser-F oil’ 


66 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y- 


CELLULOID 
INDEXING 


Service InpEx Co. 
295 ADAMS ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Write for Price Book 


The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 


Bookbinder’s Machinery 


Muller Gluing machines, Index Cutters, Thumb 
Index Pliers, and other bookbinders’ machinery. 


STRIPS: 


Side-stitched books. 


End sheets. 


Reinforces in the center of sections 
Reinforces loose-leaf index sheets. 
Joins necks and slides of paper boxes. 


Library and tight-joint end sheets. 


Half-bound and full-bound end 


sheets. 
Sample books. 
Blank books. 


ECONOMIZES: 


This machine strips tighter and bet+ 


Puts a strip in the center of any size ethan is possible to do by hand, 


sheet up to 28 inches wide. 


and can handle enameled stock as 


com @ ; easily as any cheaper grade of paper. 
Applies a strip of loth or paper to Te'will handle any kind of stripping 


stitched book 
saddle-stitched book 


or convez-backed work, and with two attendants it 


will equal the output of five or ten 


Takes cardboard and tips a strip of handstrippers. The size of the work 


cloth or paper on the end. 


REINFORCES: 


governs the speed, and the bigger 
the job, the more rapid the produc- 
tion. This machine will save you 
money and do your work infinitely 


Side-stitched or sewed paper-cov- better. Let’s talk it over. Write 


ered catalogs. 


today. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., TOPEKA, KAN. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
FASTEST SELLING FOLDING 


MACHINES IN AMERICA 
CHAS. A. MULLER ep nches 


96 GRAND STREET NEW YORK CITY 615 Ch 


verywhere 


Bookbinding Magazine 





Bookbinders’ Want Aids 





FOR SALE 


BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


For sale, 34-inch Brown & Carver 
Oswego Paper Cutter, like new; 
Elliott Silk Stitching Machine; 

Latham No. 00 Monitor Wire 
Stitcher, complete with motor. Will 
stitch from 2 sheets to 1% inches; 

Brehmer Straight Needle Book 
Sewing Machine, new; 

Smyth 18-inch National Straight 
Needle Book Sewing Machine; 

One No. 3 Smyth Curved Needle 
Book Sewing Machine; 

One Brackett Single-Head Strip- 
ping Machine, complete; 

One 42-inch Robinson Rotary Board 
Cutter; 
One 
Backer; 

One Perfection 30-inch Perforator, 
Round Hole; 

One No. 5-A Standard Power Gold 
Stamping and Embossing Press, with 
automatic roll gold feed and electric 


Standard 16-inch Roller 


Braidwood Excelsior Index 

One Seybold Ring-gold Stamping 
Machine, with electric heat; 

One 33-inch All-Iron Bookbinders 
Board Shears; 

Two Hamilton Gilding Presses with 
stands; 

One Foot Power Punching and 
Eyeleting Machine, “hand feed”; 

One Gane Lightning Bench Gold 
Stamping Machine, with Electric 
Heat and automatic Roll-leaf attach- 
ment; 

One Portland Multiple Power Paper 
Punch; 

One Latham Foot Power Paper 
Punch; 

Two No. 6 Standing Presses; 

One Simplex Small Pallet Stamp- 
ing Machine; 

One 12-inch Glue Machine, with 
Electric Heat and Motor; 

One 30-inch Glue Machine, with 
Electric Heat and Motor. 

Address Box 890, BOoKBINDING 
MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32d St., N. Y. C. 


CUTTING MACHINE 
For sale: 38-inch Dexter Cutting 
Machine in A-1 shape. Address Box 
1000, BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 
32d St., New York City. 


EMBOSSING AND STAMPING 
PRESSES 
For sale, Embossing and Stamping 


Presses, both power and hand oper- 
ated presses; new and used machines. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PRESS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


1932 





January, 


BINDERY EQUIPMENT 

One Standard size Crawley Round 
and Backer. 

One Sheridan Continuous 
Maker. 

One National Straight Needle Sew- 
ing Machine. 

A. W. ROBERTSON 

461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


EQUIPMENT 

For sale, 17-inch Sheridan Case- 
maker in good running condition, 
price $2,000. 

No. 5 Standard Arch Press with 
Peerless 3 Draw Roll Feed attach- 
ment; $1,000. 

Address Box 275, 


Case 





BOOKBINDING 


MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32d St., N. Y. C. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


CASE BACK FORMER 
Wanted first-class reconditioned 
Smyth Case Back Former Machine. 
Must be in A-1 condition. Address 
Box 530, BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 
East 32d St., N. Y. C. 


WANTED 
Used Dexter Cutting Machine, 38” 
or 44”, late model, in guaranteed first 
class condition. Address Box 510, 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZING, 114 East 
32d Street, New York City. 


CLOTH CUTTING MACHINE 

Wanted: Second-hand Smyth cut- 
ting machine. Give full details. Ad- 
dress Box 540, BoOKBINDING MaGa- 
ZINE, 114 E. 32d St., N. Y. C. 


HELP WANTED 


FIRST CLASS FINISHER 
Wanted, first class finisher, one who 
can do forwarding. Address Box 520, 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32d 
St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 














PURCHASING AGENT FOR BOOK 


MANUFACTURING PLANT 

Eleven years’ experience purchas- 
ing all supplies for the bindery, lino- 
type and monotype departments, 
foundry and pressroom of one of the 
largest complete printing and binding 
establishments in New York City. 
Believe I could be of valuable service 
to a printer or binder, or both. Ex- 
cellent record. Address Box 310, 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32d 
St., M..¥. GC. 


BINDERY EXECUTIVE 
Bindery executive, graduate engi- 
neer, seven years’ experience on pro- 
duction costs, methods and mechani- 
cal equipment; industrious, progres- 
sive, desires connection with firm 
wishing to improve plant and reduce 


production costs. Address Box 550, 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32d 
St... .N. 7¥. . 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 

Wants position. Young man, 32 
years of age, 15 years’ experience as 
production manager, superintendent 
of large edition bindery. Thorough 
knowledge of cost, production, esti- 
mating, office and factory manage- 
ment, seeks connection with responsi- 
ble organization. Address Box 110, 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32d 
St.; Nz ¥.G, 











Equipment and Materials 
(Continued from page 58) 
Ucab nipping machine also supplies 
sufficient air to enable the operator to 
clean the machinery by blowing out 
dirt and lint, thereby saving the time 
and labor necessary when rags are 
used for cleaning. 

The Ucab Corporation also an- 
nounce that after a long period of 
experimentation, they have perfected 
the Ucab Tielock to facilitate the tie- 
ing of bundles. Among the advantages 
claimed for the Tielock are that it 
doesn’t permit the rope to slip (there- 
by insuring a tighter bundle); it can 
be operated easily with one twist of 
the hand, and it permits the use of 
the same rope indefinitely, because of 
the equally distributed tension. Tie- 
lock, it is stated, requires no loops 
or rings, and therefore no cutting. 


Holliston Mills, Inc., 
Now Supplying Siegbert 
SG and BW Patterns 

The Holliston Mills, Inc., have an- 
nounced that they are now in a posi- 
tion to furnish two popular book pat- 
terns formerly made by the Siegbert 
Book Cloth Corp. These are the Sieg- 
bert’s SG and BW patterns. The SG 
design will be known hereafter as B 
pattern. The BW pattern will retain 
its name. Both patterns are now 
available with all colors in Waverly 
Cloth, Extra Cloth, Black Cloth and 
Novelex Cloth. 


E. E. Fairchild, Inc., Now 
In Playing Card Field 

William Welsh, formerly with J. F. 
Tapley Co., book manufacturers, Long 
Island City, N. Y., is now with E. E. 
Fairchild, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., in 
charge of the gilding department. 
This company has recently gone into 
playing card production. 
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924-928 CHERRY STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


There’s No Depression With Pearl Dog 


Sales of this superior finisher’s rubber have increased tremendously this year. 


And these supply houses who cater to the discriminating binder and finisher 
endorse and sell it: 


W. H. COE MFG. CO. 
LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC. 
VALLEAU MFG. 


co. 


It is manufactured by 


Refiners of precious metal wastes for forty years. 


104 RICHMOND ST., 











J. L. SHOEMAKER CO. 
GANE BROS. & LANE, INC. 


THE BROWN & DEAN CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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UPACO 
K. B. A. 
GLYCOL 


Paste... 


an adhesive scientifically devel- 
oped by bookbinders for book- 
binders. 


You can use this UPACO E. B. A. 
GLYCOL PASTE with the assur- 
ance that in most cases it is 
absolutely non-war ping. 


You can use UPACO E. B. A. 
GLYCOL PASTE with the secure 
knowledge that it has better 
adhesive qualities than other 
pastes and that the Research 
Division of the Employing Book- 
binders of America, (at the U. S. 
Government Printing Office) 
which developed the formula by 
which it is made, has testified as 
to its efficiency. 


Union Paste Co. 


that it is easier and faster to use MANUFACTURERS OF 


and therefore to be preferred to UPACO ADHESIVES 


other products. 


A trial will demonstrate to you 


200 Boston Ave., Medford, Mass. 
Write today for a generous free 
sample and prove to yourself that 
you can eliminate your warping 
problems in "casing in" work and 
other processes, particularly with 
imitation leather materials. 
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@}. arme d by: \ I. del 4 & and 
\ lodel a: Cleveland older 


Over a beriod ot six vears @ 


An Engineering Report made after a 
comprehensive study of above Folders 
in plant of purchaser, shows that these 
two folders, each operating 23°" of the Deflector Net on Un 


total time, earned 32% per year on tho 


total investment after deductions for 
depreciation at 10% per annum, rent 
wages, light, power, repairs and all other 


overhead charges—enough to pay the 


original investment twice over in 6 years. 


e Seek today fora \l- |. investment 
returning 3260 or 200¢ ori 5“. Satety and Deflector in Use 
such high returns are a rare combination. , 

NN lodel i ) | etlectors 


" ; " , can Economic production of short runs depends princi- 
Yet in your own plant ploughed back into pally upon the ease with which a folding machine 


° P | can be set or gotten ready. Swinging deflectors 
your own business, you can Make a perfectly mounted on slideable fold plates (exclusive Cleve- 
safe investment under your own personal land feature), reduces set up time on Cleveland 

Folders to the minimum. By merely pulling back the 
care and supervision, netting you a return foid plates and swinging the deflector forword, the 


plate can be put into operation or out of operation 
of 32% /o or more per annum. as desired almost instantly, 


Mav We pn See." fo vou his ie. contamiuns certified 
fa li [ findings ? 
Igures, conditions o lest cine ull | engineers fine HIGs ; 


Jie [reveranpfeypine Macyine[o 


DEXTER FOLDER COM PANY- So Distributon 
28 West 23rd Street. New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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